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FINGER-RINGS. 


Tue following notice of a ring of the times 
of early Christians is extremely interesting :— 

“In the catacombs of Rome, where the early 
Christians ‘ wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented,’ 
where they stealthily prayed, lived, and died, 
vast quantity of signet and other rings have 
been discovered, as well as medals, cameos, and 
other precious stones. Signet-rings of different 
devices, as belonging to different owners, are in 
the catacombs here; and this has raised the idea 
that they were deposited by relatives and friends 
as the stone lid of the grave was about to be 
shut—offerings of love and affection. 

“*¢ What a picture,’ exclaims a writer in the 
London ‘ Art Journal,’ ‘do these dark vaults 
display of the devotion, the zeal, the love of 
thoee early Christian converts whose baptism 
was in blood! I picture them to myself steal- 
ing forth from the city in the gloomy twilight 
out towards the lonely Campagna, and disap- 
pearing one by one, through well-known aper- 
tures, threading their way through the dark, 
sinuous galleries to some altar where life, and 
light, and spiritual food, the soft chanting of 
the holy psalms, and the greeting of faithful 
brethren, waking the echoes, awaited them. 
The sight of these early haunts of the perseguted 
and infant religion is inexpressibly affecting ; 
and I pity those, be they Protestant or Catholic, 
who can visit these hallowed precincts without 
an overwhelming emotion. How many mar- 
tyrs, their bodies torn and lacerated by the cruel 
beasts amid the infuriated roar of thousands, 
shrieking forth the cry of Christianos ad leonem! 
in the bloody games of the Flavian amphitheatre, 
breathing their last sigh, calling on the name of 
the Redeemer, have passed, borne by mourning 
friends, or by compassionate widows or virgins, 
to their last dark narrow home along the very 
path I was now treading! How many glorified 











saints, now singing the praises of the Eternal 
around the great white throne in the seventh 
heaven of glory, may have been laid to rest in 
these very apertures, lighted by a flickering taper 
like that I held! But I must pause. This is 
an endless theme, endless as the glory of those 
who hover in eternal light and ecstatic radiance 
above; it is, moreover, a pzan I feel utterly 
unworthy to sing.’ 

** We have received a drawing and impression 
of a ring which is in the British Museum ; and 
our opinion is that it belonged to one of the 
early Christians. While the xarpa, I rejoice, 
upon it favors the idea, the monogram (upon 
the signet part) confirms it; this is evidently 
the name of Jesus in its earliest monogrammatic 
form, made up of the letters X. and q. As 
commonly found on monuments in the cata- 
combs of Rome, it has a single cross, with the 
q. thus, while in our illustration the cross is 


AY 


multiplied; and this is the only difference. 
In Doctor Kip’s very interesting work on the 
catacombs of Rome, there is an illustration of a 
seal-ring, upon which a like monogram appears, 
although somewhat complicated.” 

The following extracts are from the chapter 
on “ Rings coupled with remarkable historical 
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characters and circumstances,” a very rich and 
interesting chapter :— 

** When Egypt is mentioned, the pyramids rise 
in their sublimity, a sublimity made perfect by 
their vastness and mysterious age. We can 
fancy Abraham beholding them with awe as, 
in the moonlight, they seemed to be awful and 
gigantic reflexes of his own tents looming into 
the heavens. We can imagine Alexander rush- 
ing triumphantly on as the sun warmed and 
brightened their points, and Cambyses, within 
their shadow, horrifying the Egyptians by the 
destruction of their god Apis. We can hear, 
too, the modern destroyer, with the bombastic 
ery to his soldiers that from the summits of 
those monuments forty centuries looked down 
upon them; they must indeed have looked 
down upon those who came as locusts, and were 
swept away like them! And, as our minds 
enter from the outward heat into the cold cham- 
ber of the pyramids, we observe Champollion, 
Wilkinson, Vyse, and Lepsius unrolling ages 
with the unwinding of papyrus and illuminated 
bandage. 

“Let us, however, attempt to sink these 
mighty mountains of man’s labor below the 
desert, upon which they now heavily press, as 
though they were sealing the earth, and bring 
up amid the vast desert, and in their place, a 
single figure, bearing a signet-ring upon its fin- 
ger; it is Suphis or Cheops, King of Memphis, 
who caused the Great Pyramid to be made for 
his monument. What a speck for such a tomb! 
The monuments of man take up much space; 
here was a whole nation employed to make one 
man’s mausoleum. We fear that the virtues 
which live after men could often go within the 
compass of their finger-ring. 

“To every kingly order or decree connected 
with the foundation of the Great Pyramid, or 
with the thousands of men who had to work, 
or with the prodigious material employed, an 
impression of the signet-ring of Suphis had to 
be attached; rings have been used for higher 
and holier things, but never for so vast a human 
purpose. 

‘** Now bring up once more (through the mind’s 
enchantment) the Pyramids, built upwards of 
two thousand years before the time of Christ, 
with all the busy centuries which have encircled 
them ; and, looking back, we can hardly think 
that this ring of Suphis, a circle which an inch 
square might hold, is undestroyed! And even 
if it be, we can scarcely believe that it is to be 
seen within the sweep of our own observation. 
The city of New York holds the ring of Suphis. 
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In the Egyptian collection formed by Doctor 
Abbott is this ring; and if exquisite work can 
add to its value it has it in a high degree. 
Beautiful in execution, there is something won- 
derful in its preservation, while a species of 
awe, seldom attaching to a small substance, 
seems to chill our nature; and we are dumb 
while we look upon it. 

‘Here is the most valuable antique ring in 
the warld; this ring alone ought to be sufficient 
to secure the collection to New York forever. 





“It may be well to copy a description of 
this relic as it appears in Doctor Abbott’s cata- 
logue :— 

““*This remarkable piece of antiquity is in 
the lrighest state of preservation, and was found 
at Ghizeh in a tomb near that excavation of 
Colonel Vyse’s called Campbell’s tomb; it is of 
fine gold, and weighs nearly three sovereigns. 
The style of the hieroglyphics is in perfect 
accordance with those in the tombs about the 
Great Pyramid; and the hieroglyphics within 
the oval make the name of that Pharaoh of 
whom the pyramid was the tomb. The details 
are minutely accurate and beautifully execuged. 
The heaven is engraved with stars; the fox or 
jackall has significant lines within its contour ; 
the hatchets have their handles bound with 
thongs, as is usual in the sculptures; the vol- 
umes have the string which binds them hanging 
below the roll, differing in this respect from any 
example in sculptured or painted hieroglyphics. 
The determinative for country is studded with 
dots, representing the sand of the mountains at 
the margin of the valley of Egypt. The instru- 
ment, as in the larger hieroglyphics, has the 
tongue and semi-lunar mark of the sculptured 
examples, as is the case also with the heart- 
shaped vase. The name is surmounted with the 
globe and feathers, decorated in the usual man- 
ner, and the ring of the cartouch is engraved 
with marks representing a rope, never seen in 
the sculptures ; and the only instance of a royal 
name similarly encircled is a porcelain example, 
in this collection, inclosing the name of the 
father of Sesostris. The O in the name is placed 
as in the examples sculptured in the tombs, not 
in the axis of the cartouch. The chickens have 
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their unfledged wings, the cerastes its horns, now 
only to be seen with the magnifying-glass.’ 

‘** Probably the next most important ring is one 
believed to have been that which was given by 
Pharaoh to the patgiarch Joseph. Upon open- 
ing, in the winter of 1824, a tomb in the necro- 
polis of Sakkara, near Memphis, Arab workmen 
discovered a mummy, every limb of which was 
cased in solid gold. Each finger had its parti- 
cular envelope, inscribed with hieroglyphics: 
‘So Joseph died, being a hundred and ten years 
old; and they embalmed him, and he was put 
in a coffin in Egypt.’ A golden scarabeus or 
beetle was attached to the neck by a chain of 
the same metal ; a signet-ring was also found, a 
pair of golden bracelets, and other relics of value. 
The excavation had been made at the charge of 
the Swedish consul; but the articles discovered 
became the prize of the laborers. By a liberal 
application of the cudgel, the scarabeus, with 
its chain, a fragment of the gold envelope, and 
the bracelets were recovered ; the bracelets are 
now in the Leyden Museum, and bear the same 
name as the ring. This signet-ring, however, 
which was not given up at the time, found its 
way to Cairo, and was there purchased by the 
Earl of Ashburnham. That nobleman having 
put his collection of relics, with his baggage, on 
bard a brig chartered in Alexandria for Smyrna, 
the vessel was plundered by Greek pirates, who 
svld their booty in the island of Syra. The sig- 
net in question fell thus into the hands of a 
Greek merchant, who kept it till about three 
years ago, when it was sold in Coxstantinople, 
and purchased and brought finally to England ; 
it is again in the possession of the Earl of Ash- 
burnham. This signet has been assigned to the 
age of Thothmes III. The quantity and nature 
of the golden decorations existing in the tomb 
referred to indicate it as the sepulchre of one of 
the Pharaohs, or of some highly distinguished 
officer of the royal household; and acalculation 











places the death of the patriarch Joseph in about 
the twentieth year of the reign of Thothmes IIT. 
The signet would be an excellent specimen of 
the antique of a kind called Tabat, still common 
in the country, and which resemble in all but 
the engraved name upon this signet the ring 
placed by Pharaoh on Joseph’s hand. The seal 
turns on a swivel (and so has two tablets), and, 
with the ring or circle of the signet, is of very 
pure and massive gold; the carving is very 
superior, and also bold and sharp, which may 
be accounted for from the difficult oxidization 
of gold above all metals. In connection with 
this ring, it is necessary to remember what oc- 
curred when ‘ Pharaoh took off his ring from 
his hand and put it upon Joseph’s hand:’ ‘ And 
he made him to ride in the second chariot which 
he had, and they cried before him, Bow the 
knee, and he made him ruler over all the land 
of Egypt. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I 
am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no man lift 
up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt. 
And Pharaoh called Joseph's name ZAPHNATH- 
PAANEAH.’ The seal has the cartouch of Pha- 
raoh; and one line upon it has been construed 
into Paaneah, the name bestowed by Pharaoh 
on Joseph. This signifies, in combination with 
* Zaphnath,’ either the Revealer of Secrets, or the 
Preserver of the World. 

* A discovery of the ring of Suphis and that 
which Pharaoh gave to Joseph appears to border 
on the marvellous; and yet such things were, 
and gentleness of climate may allow us to sup- 
pose that they still exist, while modern energy, 
science, and learning are so laying bare the 
world’s sepulchre of the past that we ought not 
to disbelieve at the suggested resurrection otf 
anything. In excavations recently made in , 
Persia, the palace of Shushan and the tomb of 
Daniel have probably been found, and also the 
very pavement described in Esther, i. 6, ‘of 
red and blue, and white and green marble.’ ” 
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Signet of the actual size. 
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Fo We have mentioned Shakspeare’s signet- 
ring; it is of gold, and was found on the six- 
teenth day of March, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and ten, by a laborer’s wife upon 
the surface of the mill-ciose, adjoining Stratford 
churchyard. The weight is twelve penny- 
weights; it bears the initials W. S., and was 
purchased by Mr. R. B. Wheeler (who has pub- 
lished a ‘ Guide to Stratford-upon-Avon’), for 
thirty-six shillings, the current value of the gold. 
It is evidently a gentleman’s ring of the time of 
Elizabeth ; and the crossing of the central lines 
of the W, with the oblique direction of the lines 
of the 8, exactly agree with the character of that 
day. There is a connection or union of the let- 
ters by an ornamental string and tassels, known 
commonly as a ‘true lover’s knot,’ the upper 
bow or flourish of which forms the resemblance 
of aheart. On the porch of Charlcote House, 
near Stratford, erected in the early part of Eliza- 
beth’s reign by the very Sir Thomas Lucy said 
to have persecuted Shakspeare for deer stealing, 
the letters T. L. are surrounded in a manner 
precisely similar. Allowing that this was Shak- 
speare’s ring, it is the only existing article which 
originally belonged to him. 





“Singularly enough, a man named William 
Shakspeare was at work near the spot when 
this ring was picked up; little doubt can be en- 
tertained that it belonged to the poet, and is pro- 
bably the one he lost before his death, and which 
was not to be found when his will was executed, 
the word hand being substituted for seale in the 
original copy of that document. The only other 
person at Stratford having the same initials and 
likely to possess such a seal was William Smith ; 
but he used one having a different device, as 
may be seen from several indentures preserved 
amongst the records of the corporation. Halli- 


well believes in the authenticity of this relic. 
Mr. Wheeler, its owner, says: ‘Though I pur- 
chased it upon the same day for thirty -six shil- 
lings (the current value of the gold), the woman 
had sufficient time to destroy the precious erugo, 


‘ by having it unnecessarily immersed in agua/ortis, 





to ascertain and prove the metal, at a silver- 
smith’s shop, which consequently restored its 
original color.’ 

“In the ‘ Life of Haydon,’ the painter, we 
have the following letter from him to Keats 
(March 1, 1818): ‘ My dear Keats, I shall go 
mad! In a field at Stratford-upon-Avon, that 
belonged to Shakspeare, they have found a gold 
ring and seal, with the initials W. S., and a true 
lover’s knot between ; if this is not Shakspeare’s, 
whose is it? A true lover’s knot! I saw an 
impression to-day, and am to have one as soon 
as possible; as sure as you breathe, ani that he 
was the first of beings, the seal belonged to 
him. 


*O Lord! B. R. Hayron.’” 





HISTORY OF DANCING. 


Danctne is very nearly as old as the world. 
The Hebrews danced when they emenged-from 
the Red Sea, and about the golden calf, which 
was not their maiden effort. The young maid- 
ens of Silo were enjoying the dance in the field 
when they were surprised by the youths of the 
tribe of Benjamin and carried off by force, ac- 
cording to the counsel of the ancients of Israel. 
David danced before the ark; Socrates learned 
dancing from Aspasia; the soldiers of Crete and 
of Sparta went dancing into an assault, &e. 
But we will leave this point of animated arche- 
ology to be resolved by others ; I will only inform 
you, as we pass on, that dancing probally origi- 
nated in certain gestures which indicated con- 
tentment, pain, joy, just as music was born of 
certain analogous sounds. Plato, Socrates, Ly- 
curgus, and others held dancing in great vene- 
ration. We are further informed that in old 
Chinese books dancing and music are described 
as the two most important departments of pub- 
lic affairs. Under the Romans, however, danc- 
ing had degenerated; and we are remind that 
Cicero addressed a grave reproach to the Consul 
Gabinus for having sported “a light, fantastic 
toe.” Then, did not Sallust reproach Seiapronia, 
a Roman lady, because she danced too well for 
an honest woman ? 























HELEN BENNETT. 


Bé MARIAN HARLAND, AUTHOR OF “ALONE” AND “THE HIDDEN PATH.” 


(Concluded from page 30.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue ji urney, over which we are now whirled 
in an hour or two, at the time of which we 
write occupied as many days. 

The departure of the lumbering stage-coach 
was at an hour of all the most dismal—that 
which piecedes daybreak; the roads were ex- 
ecrable; the air murky and hot, “ scalding,” as 
a burly tarmer called it; and the vehicle had 
three more than its quota of passengers. Helen 
was crowded upon the back seat, and her escort 
sought a perch upon the outside. The agricul- 
tural gentleman aforesaid filled up half the mid- 
dle seat; two unfortunate individuals who, in 
comparison with his corporeal dimensions, might 
be considered undersized, had doubtful posses- 
sion of the remainder. Rumble, and creak, and 
jolt; a picturesque landscape of girdled pines on 
either sile of the highway—an assortment of 
eross faces within. Our fat friend’s was the 
only good-humored phiz, and his flow of talk 
was as endless as his patience. By degrees, one 
and another caught the infection of his jollity ; 
and, when at noon they stopped for dinner at 
the half-way house, there was a fair prospect of 
a pleasant company for the rest of the way. 
This ten.lency to sociability was heightened by 
the loss of the three make-weights ; and there 
was soon a lively stream ef chat. The farmer 
was in his element, as impromptu master of 
ceremon es. Some of his remarks were so ori- 
ginal in their brusquerie, that Helen could not 
but liste: to, and laugh with him. His burlesques 
upon city sights and manners were received with 
great ap) lause. 

“You remember Wash Hilton?” he said, ad- 
dressing a gentleman, who appeared to be an 
acquaintance and neighbor. “ His father lives 
down in the hollow, back of my house. Poor as 
dirt they are, and mean at that. Many’s the 
barrel of meal and middling of bacon I’ve sent 
them in the winter, when I knew the children 
had nothing to eat. They used to hint around 
that provisions were scarce, by robbing my hen- 
roosts, and stealing a fat shoat or so. This Wash 
was the smartest of the set, and, what ’s remark- 
able, can-e nearer being honest than any of them. 





I pitied the boy, and did all that I could tu en- 
courage him to behave. I had him up at the 
house, jobbing about; and finding that he had 
quite a turn for the carpenter’s trade, let him 
work with one of my men—a capital mechanic, 
if he is a negro. Wash put up a duck-house for 
me in his odd minutes, and I gave him a suit of 
clothes when it was done—the first new suit he 
ever had. Warn’t he proud when he put them 
on? ‘Mr. Jones,’ says he, squeezing my hand, 
*T’ll never forget your goodness, sir.’ He was 
always a smooth-spoken boy. By and by, some 
of his mother’s kin, who, they say, are right 
decent people, got him a situation in town, and 
I’ve never laid eyes on him since till last week. 
I had heard that he was mightily lifted up, and 
I thought I’d take a peep at him myself. Sol 
marched into the store where he lives—a fine 
place it is, too—and, as good luck would have 
it, he was the first man I saw. He knew me in 
a minute, and turned red and white by turns. 
He couldn’t bolt, for he was waiting on a lady ; 
so I drew up a stool, and sit down as independent 
as a king; and, says I to one of the clerks— 

“Have you any Virginny cloth, suitable for 
field hands?’ 

**¢ Walk in the other room, sir,’ says he. 

“No, sir; if your goods ain’t worth bringing 
to me, they ain’t worth the buying.’ 

** While I was looking at them with one eye, 
and speering at Wash with the other, the lady 
went out. Now was my time; so, says I, 
** « How do you do, Wash ?” 

* ¢Sair?’ says he; ‘1 ask your pardon, sair.’ 

© No offence,’ says I. ‘I don’t wonder you 
didn’t know me. I s’pose I’ve altered as well 
as you. My name is Aleck Jones, and I kind 
o’ raised you.’ 

“¢ Indeed,’ says he, a-drawing himself up* 
* you have the advantage of me, sair.’ 

“ «Never mind,’ says I; ‘ you’ll recollect me 
presently ; you have some good friends in our 
parts. Sam, my negro boy, the carpenter that 
you used to work with, you know, set a heap of 
stcre by you. I believe he is as proud of that 
duck-house you built as if he had done it him- 
self. You ’ll be sorry to hear that he has had a 
powerful attagk of ague and fever, and hasn’t 
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lifted an axe since. I hardly ever see any of 
your folks now. I did hear that your brother 
jDick was ditching in Sharpe’s low-grounds, but 
I don’t know how true it is. But my time’s 
short. Good-bye, Wash. When you go home, 
you must not forget to come up to our house ;’ 
and I walked out, leaving him ready to creep 
into a gimlet-hole, and his brother clerks killing 
themselves laughing.” 

* You were rather too unmerciful,” remarked 
a passenger, when the laugh subsided. 

“Nothing unmerciful about it! I despise 
deceit, and all sorts of ridiculous pride—he got 
what he deserved. Speaking of deceit, who do 
vou think I saw on the street yesterday ?” again 
addressing his neighbor. ‘ Who but that slick- 
tongued scoundrel, Hale, who broke poor Lucy 
Mason’s heart !” ' 

“Ah!” said the other, with interest, “I did 
not know that he resided in the city.” 

“Nor I until I saw him. Yesterday evening, 
about sundown, six or eight of us were standing on 
the steps of the hotel, waiting for supper, when 
some of them began wrangling about a lawsuit 
then going on in court. ’T was all Greek and Latin 
to me; so I did not bother myself to listen, until 
one says—‘ Here comes Ned Hale; I’11 leave it to 
him ;’ and this young fellow came swinging him- 
self down the street, just as I have seen him 
swagger into our meeting-house, while he was on 
his first and last visit to Mr. Mason’s. And his 
voice, too—although he only said, ‘ A fine after- 
noon, is it not?’—how it made me see little 
Lucy; and her blush and smile, when I met 
them once, in one of their long walks. She 
stopped and introduced him ; and I, like a fool, 
*hought how well she had done to catch such a 
gentlemanly chap! Then I remembered my last 
sight of her—on her deathbed—hugging his 
ininiature to her bosom, and a prayer for him 
going up to heaven with her dying breath! I’m 
a peaceable man, sir; but I could scarcely keep 
my hands off of him !—to see him stand there so 
innocent, and Solomon-like, while they were 
representing the case! Then, says he, ‘ Gentle- 
men, I am no lawyer, but I believe I know some- 
thing about common honesty and honor.’ You 
never heard me swear, Mr. Burleigh; I have 
never done so above a dozen times in my life, 
but I’m afraid that a word did slip out then that 
was not just the thing. If so, I hope I may be 
forgiven. I turned on my heel, and went into 
the house. A pretty judge he is of honor and 


honesty; if he had any when he was born, he 
parted with it cheap, long ago.” 

** He is, unquestionably, an unprincipled vil- 
lain,” observed Mr. Burleigh, wh@se appearance 





and manner presented a marked contrast to those 
of his unpolished friend, and who was, as hig 
next sentence showed, a clergyman. “I was 
absent from home when she died—returning just 
in time to preach her funeral sermon. The pa- 
rents’ distress was heart-rending—their last hope 
quenched in an untimely grave.” 

‘Was it a story of crossed affection?” in- 
quired one. 

“That was exactly it, sir,’ responded Jones. 
** A woman is all heart, sir, and a wound there 
kills as certainly as a bullet in the brain. Poor 
Lucy was the prettiest girl in the county; plump 
as a partridge, and lively as a cricket; brimful 
of mischief and fun; and, as was afterwards 
proved, not behindhand in feeling. There were 
three sisters, but two died before Lucy was grown. 
The old man was a weakly body, and took their 
deaths too much to heart. He kept failing and 
failing, year after year, until the —— Springs were 
advised for his complaint. He went, taking his 
daughter; he could not live out of sight of her. 
Ours is an out-of-the-way corner, but we could 
hear that her beauty carried a wide sow, out- 
shining all the furbelowed dandy fashionables ; 
and some prophesied that her head would be 
turned. I did not believe a word of that; and, 
sure enough, she came back the same Lucy, 
without a bit of foolery and affectation, and 
prettier than ever. ‘ Where’s your beau, Lu?’ 
asked I. ‘Ah, Mr. Jones! says she, with a 
sparkle of her black eyes, ‘that is the very 
question I should like to have answered for my 
own satisfaction.’ She colored up so, though, 
that I told my wife I knew there was one some 
where. He came after awhile, and stayed a week, 
and when he left, it was hard to say which was 
most in love, father or mother, ordaughter. He 
was going to settle in the country, so as to keep 
Lucy with her parents, and they were to be 
married in six months. Things went on bravely 
for a while; letters travelled regularly back and 
forth, until all of a sudden came a. big bundle, 
directed to ‘Miss Lucy Mason.’ Her letters 
were in it, with one from him, telling her to ‘ for- 
get his childish affair; he had perhaps gone further 
than was prudent; but she must know that it 
was but a flirtation after all, and one that had 
afforded him much pleasure !’” 

“Infamous!” exclaimed the gentleman who 
had asked for the story. 

The farmer took out his red silk handkerchief, 
and blew his nose furiously. 

* You may well say so, sir. It was her death 
sentence. She dropped down, like one struck 
by lightning ; and when, after hard work, they 
brought her to, she took no notice of anything, 
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but lay with her eyes shut, only saying, once in 
a while, ‘He never loved me!’ She died, sir! 
died, as 1 said, forgiving him and charging her 
poor old father not to harm him, as if he, with 
one foot already in the grave, could avenge her! 
No. and the scoundrel knew it! There is another 
tombstone by hers now, and the mother is alone 
in the we rld.” 

What superhuman power enabled Helen to 
hear this blightening recital, and live? The first 
mention of her lover’s name checked pulsation 
and breath ; and, as the narrative closed, a heavy 
weight rolled upon her brain, and she fell back 
in her seat, not insensible, that would have been 
bliss, but dead to all but this new and great 
misery. Voices and faces were like those heard 
and seen in a dream ; the stage toiled on, bearing 
her, a seif-loathing thing, to some uncared-for 
destination. ‘The sun went down—hers had set 
hours before; darkness covered the earth—her 
night was starless. The horses were stopped in 
front of a white house, that wore, through the 
gloom, a look of comfort and beauty. Her 
escort’s \ ice was heard at the opening door. 

“Miss Bennett, you are at your journey’s 
end.” 

‘Would that I were in truth!” she sighed. 
She was caught in an ardent embrace as her ‘oot 
touched the ground. 

** Louisa!” 

“My dear Helen, how rejoiced I am to see 
you!” 

A gentleman was superintending the removal 
of the baggage, and followed them into the 
house. 

“Mr. May—Helen !” 

Still, as in a dream, she saw a pleasant face 
that said ‘* welcome,” as plainly as did his wife’s 
lips, and replied to the inquiries she but imper- 
fectly coniprehended. Louisa was alarmed and 
distressed at her altered appearance, and with 
praiseworthy self-denial, hurried her off to bed, 
without the prolonged conference, the thought 
of which had regaled her ever since she knew of 
the intended visit. The tempting supper was 
sent awav untasted; and after a “ good-night,” 
that was even tearful in its affection, was ex- 
changed, Helen was left to sleep. To sleep! she! 
a waif, a dried leaf upon a black ocean, surgeless 
and shoreless, despair around, above, beneath! 
sleep comes to those wearied with happiness— 
and she lay, with eyes that would not shut, 
staring into the darkness the livelong night. 
The zephyrat dawn brought healing on its wings, 
and she sank into a gentle slumber. She was 
again on the piazza with Edward, happy in the 
eebleness that made his support needful, and 
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hearkening to his whispers of love, when in a 
moment he was changed into the hateful farmer, 
and the hand of the arm encircling her griped 
her heart with a cold and deadly hold, tighter 
and tighter, until the life was gone! With a 
stifled scream, she awoke; but the sickening 
pressure was there yet, and, like the coil of the 
anaconda around its victim, a fold.seemed added 
with each succeeding hour. 

“The loss of her mother has affected her 
health and spirits,” said the kind-hearted Louisa 
to her husband. “She is not herself now; I 
hope, however, that time and good nursing will 
set her all right. For the present, she had best 
be allowed to do as she pleases.” 

Her advice was followed. Mr. May’s benevo- 
lent disposition felt deeply for the shadowy 
creature who endured so uncomplainingly, and 
received with such meek thankfulness his bro- 
therly attentions; his heart bled as he watched 
her reclining for hours on the lounge, without 
speaking or moving; the laboring breath and 
contracted brow alone indicating that she lived 
and suffered; yet he avoided any direct allusion 
to her melancholy. Could he have seen the 
terrible workings of that smitten soul, he would 
have blessed the tact that dictated his forbearance. 
This was a grief with which “ the stranger inter- 
meddleth not.” In proportion to the uprightness 
of her nature, was her horror of the discovered 
treachery. Had the tale been told of a stranger, 
she would have been moved to pity and indig- 
nation—compassion for the deceived, abhorrence 
of the deceiver; and these feelings, if at first 
lost sight of in the overwhelming sense of 
personal injury, returned with force, as the mind 
swung slowly back to its balance. The proofs 
of his double guilt were too conclusive to admit 
a thought of denial. Accustomed to reason and 
collect evidence, she remembered, against her 
will, a hundred little incidents that corroborated 
the farmer’s graphic relation. Edward had, as 
he himself admitted, “‘ firted through a season” at 
the —— Springs ; and the cool jocularity of the 
avowal seemed brutal in the retrospect; she 
even recollected the circumstance of his being 
called upon to decide the dispute at the hotel, 
which had occurred on his way to supper, after 
their return from her mother’s grave. He had 
told her of it in the course of the evening; and 
added that he feared he had unintentionally 
given offence to an old gentleman who had 
broken from the group with an oath, as soon as 
he began to speak. All suspicions of the want 
of veracity of the witnesses was removed by an 
observation of Mr. May’s, when he learned whu 
had been her fellow-traveliers. 
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* Ah, Aleck Jones! you had an amusing time 
then; rough and honest as ever, I suppose ; there 
is no man more respected and beloved by those 
who really know and appreciate him. I hope 
you became acquainted with Mr. Burleigh; he 
was Louisa’s former pastor, and we both have a 
high regard for him.” 

The chain of testimony was complete; the 
verdict inevitable, butoh! chide not, ye “‘ strong- 
minded” and untempted sisters! the poor bruised 
heart that hesitated to seal its own doom of lonely 
wretchedness! Call not that a reprehensible 
weakness, which made it weep in agonizing 
tenderness over the “idol” it had “ found to be 
clay,” before casting it away forever! Your hour 
of trial may come, when ye shall say, as she did, 
with a sickly hope, “if false to others, he may 
be true to me!’ 

And how many of you shall repel the temp- 
tation as she did! Action was imperatively 
demanded; already two letters from him had 
arrived, upon whose contents she dared not 
dwell. In the second, he had complained of her 
unaccountable silence, and declared his intention 
to inquire its cause in person, unless his anxiety 
were speedily relieved. The reply was written 
as short and cold as her woe was deep and dark, 
and the world was before her, a salt and bitter 
desert, to be trodden alone, unlighted, save by a 
tiembling glimmer, a weary distance away ; such 
pliosphorescent light as hangs above the tomb. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Ten your resolution is made, Cousin E4- 
ward; you do not go to Europe?” 

* My mind required no making up on that sub- 
jest; but Messrs B—— & S—— insisted that I 
should consider well their offer, before declining 
it positively. I have hardly given it a second 
thought.” . 

** Yet papa says you may never have another 
opportunity equally favorable for visiting the Old 
World Your expenses are paid, and should the 
business be executed satisfactorily, you will re- 
ceive a valuable compensation. Is it not so?” 

“Yes, in a pecuniary light the offer is unex- 
ceptionable !” 

** You mean to say that there are other lights 
in which the subject may be viewed, that alter 
its aspect?” said Clara, with an arch look. 
«Come, confess that I have divined the cause 
of the obstinate refusal that has puzzled the wise 
heads of your business friends.” 

“If you mean the reluctance which arises 
form the nature of my engagement to Helen, 








you have surmised rightly. Honor and affection 
alike forbid my leaving her in her present un- 
protected situation. I should be absent for one, 
perhaps two years.” He took a turn through 
the room in silence, and then resumed. “If her 
mother had granted my request—but I will not 
censure the dead; she meant well.’’ 

‘IT am sure,” replied Clara, rather uneasily, 
that if Helen knew she was an obstacle to your 
advancement, she would be very unhappy. She 
dreads being a burden to any one.” 

** A burden, an obstacle, Clara!”’ repeated her 
companion reproachfully. ‘Life might be a 
burden without her, and my path rough indeed, 
if I were deprived of the stimulus that the hope 
of being one day blessed with her affords. I feel 
no disappointment at being obliged to remain at 
home; my only regret is that she cannot accom- 
pany me on the proposed voyage. I am becoming 
seriously apprehensive that she is sick. Her 
silence is very strange.”’ 

* Oh, I hope not!” said Clara; “you know I 
have heard from her.” 

* Yes, a few hasty lines, written with a tremu- 
lous hand. If I do not get a letter to-night, I 
shall take the stage in the morning. I can bear 
anything but suspense, and ——~” 

“Here is Richard,” interrupted Clara, as her 
brother entered with papers in his hand. “ He 
has something for you.” 

* Right, for once, sis,” said he, tossing a letter 
to Hale. ‘“* There, Ned, read and be happy.” 

He left the room, and Clara considerately 
took up “ Godey.” Her attention was diverted 
from the fashion plate by a smothered exclama- 
tion. “Oh, Ned! what isit? Is she ill?” she 
cried, at the sight of his agitated countenance. 

“Til! I do not know!” answered he, in a 
hollow tone. ‘ Read and see.” 

She shcok so with alarm, that at first she could 
not decipher a line. 


Six: With a knowledge of your past life and 
true character, which I now possess, I cannot 
think that you will be either disturbed or sur- 
prised when you hear that the object of this, my 
last communication to you, is to dissolve the 
engagement now existing between us. To your 
own conscience, I refer you for an explanation 
of this sudden measure on my part. No one 
knows better than yourself that I will not trust 
where I have cause to suspect deception; and, 
although you are aware that virtues may be 
feigned, and opinions assumed, so as to elude 
detection of the counterfeit; yet I must beg that 
you will believe me sincere, when I say that, 
with me, esteem is the only road to affection ; and 
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that I will not knowingly link myself to one who 
is destitute of all that could inspire this feeling. 
I shall embrace the first opportunity to return 
your gifts, which are now valueless. Any 
attempt at further correspondence will be useless, 
and can only lead to mortification to you, and 
annoyance to me. HELEN BENNETT. 


Clara stood rooted to the ground, her eyes 
riveted to the scornful words. Edward was the 
first to speak. He acted like one bereft of the 
power of comprehension, so unexpected had been 
the shock. 

** What does it mean?” he said. ‘She says 
she does not esteem me! why never tell me so 
before? She talks of feigned virtues! Speak, 
girl!’ and he grasped her arm. ‘“ What is the 
meaning of that?” But Clara only looked up 
at him, and burst into tears. 

** My dearest cousin, at least your love was not 
feigned 2?” 

When she raised her face, he was nowhere 
to be seen. They met the following morning, 
after what had been a sleepless night to both; 
the roses of one washed away by tears—the 
other, pale and calm. Breakfast was over, and 
he would have escaped from the house, un- 
observed, but she waylaid him in the hall. He 
tried hard to preserve his chill hauteur, but her 
swimming eyes, and the clinging touch of her 
hand upon his arm, unnerved him. He stooped 
and kissed her forehead again and again, with- 
out speaking. 

* Do come in here for one minute,” she sobbed, 
drawing him into the parlor, the very spot where 
she had wept for joy when he told her of his 
betrothal, now so sadly ended. 

“* What are you going to do?” she found words 
to ask. 

** Going to Europe.” 

“T knew it,” said Clara, with a wild burst of 
sorrow. “I knew it; you will kill me and her, 
too—for she does love you—if you leave us in 
anger. She was delirious when she wrote that 
cruel letter, or she had heard some vile falsehood 
that deprived her of reason. Oh, Cousin Edward, 
try her but once again; forget your pride, and 
write to her, if you will not go, or let me do it; 
she will tell me everything !” 

“No,” said Hale, making an effort to be stern. 
** This shall not interrupt your friendship; not 
a syllable respecting it, or me, must pass between 
you. Promise me; I will have it so.” 

“If you will write,” returned she, the wo- 
man’s eye perceiving her advantage, “‘ if you will 
yourself ask an explanation; not else.” 





wrote dignifiedly, but kindly, inquiring into the 
charges against him, and asserting his right to be 
heard in his own behalf—and Clara hoped once 
more. The letter was sent back by the return 
mail unopened. The next packet to Liverpool 
bore Edward Hale as one of her passengers. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Two Novembers had come and passed, and on 
a wintry afternoon, in the beginning of the third, 
Helen Bennett sat by her lonely fireside. Time 
would not in this period have reduced the round- 
ed form, or engraven those deep lines upon the 
face. A surer destroyer had been there. It was 
but by these tokens that one would have conjec- 
tured that her life was not all sunshine. While 
engaged heart and soul in the amelioration of the 
distresses of others, she was dumb as to her own ; 
to do, and to endure, alike patiently, was the 
rule of her faith and practice. Edward Hale 
was yet a self-expatriated wanderer in distant 
lands; he was nothing to her now; she had not 
heard his name since his departure. This after- 
noon, it was evident that her mood was one of 
absorbing thought. Her bonnet and shawl lay 
upon a chair where she had thrown them upon 
entering. Her visit had been to a death-bed; 
Sarah Mendon, the crippled seamstress, was no 
more. The care of her benefactress was con- 
tinued to the last; and, touched by the recollec- 
tion of her favors, or by the fear of impending 
punishment, she had acknowledged the base ~ 
part she had played in breaking off the inter- 
course between Helen and her early friend. The 
facts were briefly these: The dress, the innocent 
cause of the difficulty, was just finished, when a 
young lady, a bride from the country, called at 
Sarah’s rooms, and, struck by its beauty, inquired 
naively “if it was for sale?”? Surprised by the 
question, Sarah did not directly reply, and the 
lady offered a price for it that awoke the slumber- 
ing demon of cupidity. She demurred a little, 
and the other went on to say that she was in 
pressing need of such a dress to wear to a party, 
to be given her in a short time; she should 
leave town on the ensuing day, and lived at such 
a distance that to obtain anything from thence 
was exceedingly inconvenient. The robe fitted 
perfectly upon trial—the customer was rich and 
urgent—Sarah weak and grasping. Ameia 
would be far away before the lady’s next visit to 
the city; the dress would never be worn within its 
limits. Amelia’s generous temper had passed into 
a proverb among her acquaintances. Incredivle 


To this he was obliged finally to agree; he { as it may appear, the bargain was actually made. 
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The next morning Miss Graves was waited 
upon by her dressmaker, who, amid tears and 
tremblings, broke the news of a dreadful casualty 
to her beautiful satin. One of the children, in 
playing about, had precipitated it into the fire, 
and by the time that she, being in another room, 
reached the place, it was burned to a crisp. A 
remnant of the fabric which she had snatched 
from the ruin, was showed singed and blackened. 
Her fear was lest she should suffer in the public 
mind, when the accident should be known. 

** Miss Graves should not be a loser, for she 
would pay for the damage.” 

Amelia would not hear of this; her chagrin 
was great; but, concealing it wonderfully well, 
she readily agreed to keep the secret from all 
except her mother, who would be equally dis- 
creet. 

*T can better afford to lose it than you,” said 
she; “but pray be more careful in future.” 

Whether or not this noble forbearance touched 
Sarah’s heart, will appear in the sequel. Her 
scheme, although well arranged, was disconcerted 
by a trifling incident. It chanced that Amelia 
heard that day that an old school-fellow was in 
town on a bridal trip, and, learning that her stay 
would be brief, hastened at once to the hotel to 
see her. It wanted but an hour of the time of 
starting, and she was shown into the lady’s 
chamber, where she was engaged in packing. 
Among other splendid articles of apparel, strewed 
upon the bed, chairs, &c., she was amazed at 
seeing a dress, the counterpart of her ill-fated 
present. Presently making an excuse to examine 
it, she was convinced that it was the same that 
she had supposed was reduced to ashes. The 
bride, unobservant of her astonishment and dis- 
pleasure, chattered away with an account of her 
extraordinary good fortune in purchasing it ready 
made, naming the dressmaker, and the price she 
hadgiven. A short call under the circumstances 
was pardonable, and Amelia was glad to depart. 
She was too much incensed to ‘remain longer 
without giving utterance to the truth, which she 
saw would lead to very awkward results. She 
went immediately to Sarah, and charged her with 
the fraud. There was a stirring scene; reproaches 
on one side, tears on the other; then the old 
mother joined her prayers to her daughters, and 
Amelia relented in her determination to expose 
the transaction. Mrs. Mendon, who had not 
been privy to her child’s dishonesty, pressed the 
ill-gotten money upon its lawful owner; Amelia 
could only induce her to keep it by reminding 
her that she was Sarah’s debtor to that amount 
for the sewing she had already done. Sarah 


was not present when this settlement was made, 





and her dogged sullenness deterred her mother 
from mentioning it, until she should be in a fit 
frame of mind to hear of it with becoming hu- 
mility and gratitude. Miss Graves was electri- 
fied, on the eve of her marriage, by a bill from her 
discarded seamstress. In the heat of the moment 
she ‘penned the note, which Sarah had afterwards 
turned to such good account. The very modest 
request to which she pretended it was a reply 
was written at a later date for Helen’s inspection. 

There was no resentment in the mind of the 
latter against her who was now beyond the 
reach of human censure; but her self-reproaches 
were many and poignant. To this miserable 
fabrication, this trumped-up story of a designing 
creature who was almost a stranger, she had 
sacrificed a friendship which she had vowed 
should be eternal. Every word of the narration 
made her feel the value of that which she had lost. 

Had I so much love that I could blindiy 
throw away a heart like hers? I should have 
known that she could not be guilty of the deed 
ascribed to her. Oh, the past! the past! would 
that I could recall it, that it would give me back 
my friend !” 

The large drops blistered the thin fingers 
through which they trickled; there are no tears 
like those of the remorse that comes too late. 
But the past returned not, and a still heavier 
trial was at hand. The door-bell heralded a 
visitor, and “Mr. Burleigh” was announced. 
Helen started. A glance at the benevolent face 
of the gentleman who entered established his 
identity with her fellow-passenger of the same 
name. With a palpitating heart she offered him 
a chair, and awaited the broaching of his errand 
with an unaccountable sinking of spirit. The 
worthy gentleman was himself somewhat at a 
loss. He alluded to the cold without, and the 
comfort within; apologized for his intrusion, 
then came to a halt. 

**My dear young lady,” he commenced, “I 
am 2 blunt man, and I have a very delicate 
piece of business in hand, made more so by my 
misgivings as to how you will relish my inter- 
ference in a mafter in which I certainly have no 
personal concern. Yet, if I have created a false 
impression, or been the unintentional participator 
in a wrong done to another, I have a right to 
rectify the evil, so far as lies in my power. This 
is my apology for what may seem impertinent 
meddling in your affairs. Perhaps you remember 
a conversation that occurred in a stage-coach on 
the route to L——, three summers ago, when the 
character of a gentleman, a friend of yours, was 
discussed. The affecting story told by my honest 
neighbor, Mr. Jones, of the wrongs and deatn 
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of a poor loving girl, was true in substance. I 
then acquiesced in all that he said. My consci- 
ence smote me, upon reflection, for our unquali- 
fied reprobation of any one in the presence of 
strangers; but this was nothing compared with 
my emotions when I ascertained that, while 
correct as to facts, we were mistaken in the 
principal actor in this tragedy.” 

Sir!’ gasped Helen, half rising, and clutch- 
ing the arm of her chair for support. 

“IT repeat, I am grieved to find that we slan- 
dered an innocent man. I have just returned 
from Europe, whither I went for the benefit of 
my health. While travelling there, I fell in 
with a young man from this city, Edward Hale. 
It would be tedious to recount the manner in 
which our intimacy commenced. I was able to 
render him a trifling service, exaggerated by his 
gratitude into an important favor; the rest of 
our journey we performed in company. I must 
say that my prejudice against him was strong; 
still, he won upon my affections. In a moment 
of frankness, I divulged my lack of confidence 
in him, and its occasion. His defence was simple. 
He had, indeed, heard of Lucy Mason; but it 
was from a dying brother, ‘whose tastes and 
habits were totally dissimilar to his own,’ he 
said; and I gathered from his reluctant admis- 
sions that the deceased, although ‘mourned not 
“without hope,’ was in life a sorrow to those who 
loved him. The pain that a nature such as 
Edward’s feels at the remembrance of one so 
erring, yet so dear, was probably the reason you 
never heard Elton’s history. He died within 
twelve months after Lucy breathed her last. Let 
us hope that he repented, and was forgiven. The 
initials of the brothers being nearly the same, 
led to a very natural mistake on the part of 
Mr. Jones, confirmed by a striking personal 
resemblance. When I related the conversation 
of the stage-coach, Hale changed countenance, 
and inquired, with some agitation, who were 
present at the time. I named two or three; the 
others I had forgotten, or never knew. 

*** Were there any ladies?’ 

**¢ But one, I believe!’ 

*** And her name?’ 

**¢It has escaped my memory; she got in be- 
fore me in the morning, and stopped about dark 
at a Mr. May’s?’ 

«Was it Bennett?” 

*«<T remember now, it was!’ 

* ¢ Tt is enough,’ said he, gloomily ; ‘ that day’s 
amusement has been my lifelong misery.’ 

“‘ He asked my forgiveness for this hastiness, 
when time had mollified his galled feelings; but 
I could not mistake the purport of these cutting 
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words. Inquiries since my arrival here have 
determined me to adopt my present course, with 
a tolerable assurance that I shall do good in 
removing from your mind the unjust suspicions 
that once oppressed mine.” 

There was no answer. He got up to go. 

‘IT donot blame your just displeasure; I ar 
conscious of deserving it; I trust this will prove 
a salutary lesson to me. Henceforth I shall be 
less confident of my judgment of my brother, 
even though that decision be predicated upon 
what is, in my estimation, irrefragable evidence ; 
and endeavor tu keep before my mind the solemn 
warning, ‘judge not, that ye be not judged! 
May | venture to ask your pardon for the sorrow 
I had unwillingly brought upon you?’?” 

The dusk prevented a clear view of her fea- 
tures, but a cold hand met his, and a slight obei- 
sance was vouchsafed to his parting bow. 

** Miss Helen, your aunt has not come home 
yet. Shall I bring in tea?” 

“ No p? 

“Will you have a light?” 

“No! I want nothing! Go!” 

Good Mrs. Acton (the aunt) meanwhile was 
tasting the delights of a cup of Souchong and a 
dish of gossip with her friend Mrs. Dabney. 
The old lady had been over-persuaded to stay to 
tea, a piece of dissipation into which she was 
rarely betrayed. Since the rupture with Edward, 
Helen’s intercourse with Clara had materially 
changed in its character; there was a barrier of 
reserve that neither felt at liberty to overleap; 
but the families were still on terms of social 
intimacy. Mrs. Acton was a favorite with the 
young people; so, when she “ was frightened to 
find what o’clock it was,” and protested “ that 
it was no use to say a word, that Helen would 
think she had eloped,” the lively Richard offered 
himself as her cavalier “for an elopement, or 
any other expedition.” The walk was pleasant; 
they reached the house, and went laughing and 
chatting into the drawing-room. 

© All dark,” said Mrs. Acton. 
Helen? Helen!” 

“Tam here. Did you call, aunt?” answered 
a quiet voice. 

** Mercy, child! are you crazy, to sit here 
without a spark of fire? James, Nancy, Betsy, 
where are you all? Lamps directly! Was there 
ever such a set of servants!” 

Lights wer- brought, and revealed Helen, 
seated in her chair, and unmoved by the bustle 
around her. 

*“ How do you do?” said Richard, in his free 
and easy way. 

“T thank you, I am well!” 


* Where is 
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“ Were you asleep, or thinking, when we came 
in? Your meditations were of a dark cast, I 
fancy.” 

“1 was not asleep, I think 

“ How strangely you look and speak, Helen !” 
exclaimed her aunt. “ Your eyes glitter like 
stars, and your hands are frozen. Are you sick?” 

«No, ma’am ;” and without a word of excuse, 
she lighted a candle, said “ good-night” with an 
unnatural smile, and glided out of the apartment. 

“That girl is either somnambulistic or de- 
ranged,” muttered Richard, when he found 
himself in the street. “I suspect, if I had told 
her that Edward was expected home, she would 
have come to her senses. I don’t know how it 
is, but I dare not treat her as she deserves, for 
her behavior to him—she would change me to 
an iceberg. Ugh! how awful and ghost-like 
she looked to-night !” 

Early on the succeeding day, a messenger was 
dispatched by Mrs. Acton to request Clara’s 
presence. Helen had been taken dangerously 
ill during the night. Whatever of resentment or 
coolness had found a place in Clara’s breast, in 
her espousal of her cousin’s cause, it all vanished 
as she drew near the sufferer. Fever rioted in 
her veins, and delirium had driven reason from 
its throne. Clara touched the hot brow. 

* Helen,” she said softly, seeing the rolling 
eye rest for an instant upon her, “do you 
not know me?’ 

“ Know you ?” replied she ina whisper. “ You 
are the spirit of retribution, and your sentence 
is, ‘Judge not, that you be not judged!’ Ihave 
seen you before; that message is branded here, 
here”—+triking her bosom—“ burned in with 
fire! why do youcry? I wish you would teach 
me how. I wept all my tears when my mother 
died. She was here last night. I prayed her to 
take me with her; but she would not. She said, 
*I was not punished sufficiently yet.’”’ 

Thus she raved, at times furiously, struggling 
to escape from the gnomes that encompassed her 
bed; then pouring forth plaints of touching 
pathos that melted the hearts of the listeners. 
Much was unintelligible, but there were reve- 
lations that Clara dreaded to have fall upon 
indifferent orcuriouseers. She obtained author- 
ity from the medical man to exclude every one 
except the immediate attendants, and these were 
to retire if their presence excited the patient. 
It was not difficult for one, knowing as much 
of bygone days as Clara, to interpret these in- 
coherent wanderings; yet it was many days 
before Edward’s name was called; then she 
e#uld not but consider it a providential cireum- 
stance that they were alone. The fever had 
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subsided in a measure, and the nurse hoped that 
her charge was asleep, until she spoke. The 
musical cadence of her undertone was passing 
sweet, after the quick shrill accents that gene- 
rally echoed through the chamber. 

“You have come to see me die, Edward; you 
love me no longer, but you cannot scorn anything 
so humble and wretched. I am not now too 
proud to be pitied; your compassion is very 
sweet. I said once, in sinful levity, that one 
could not die of a broken heart. When I am 
gone, you will know that this alone killed me. 
I bore up until I knew of the foul injustice done 
to you; and with the recollection of my buried 
love, I saw for the first time the gulf that divides 
us. I knew that I had made it, then I went 
mad! You will not forget me; you will come 
sometimes to my grave, you and Clara, and think 
of her whose chastisement, if not too great for 
her faults, was yet very grievous.” 

She slept a sleep so profound that the watcher 
held her breath, and bent above the bloodless 
lips, ere she could determine if life still lingered. 
Death was cheated of its prey. From that stupor, 
an image of itself, the rescued one awoke, feeble 
as an infant, but out of danger. In the earliest 
period of convalescence, she retained no remem- 
brance of the mental agony that had prostrated 
the body. With the restoration of strength — 
came back the pensiveness that had overshadowed 
her soul previous to her illness. Refined in the 
furnace of affliction, her character was more 
lovely than ever; a beautiful resignation spoke in 
each action, and heightened the spirituality of 
her countenance; but there was no gladness 
there. Clara often found her in tears, which 
were wiped away, with a forced smile at her 
“ childish weakness ;”’ and once, when she deem- 
ed herself alone, she heard the mournful lamen- 
tation, “ Lover and friend hast thou put far from 
me, and mine acquaintance into darkness.” 

Clara could bear it no longer; she would break 
the painful silence, ask for confidence, and offer 
sympathy. The interview was fraught with 
happiness to both ; one joying that her suspicions 
of caprice and inconstancy were groundless ; the 
other almost forgetting the ordeal through which 
she had passed, in the luxury of reposé upon a 
bosom heaving with trust and love. One point 
was untouched; had Edward’s affection stood 
the test of rejection and time? Helen dared 
not hope. Clara believed all things that her 
heart dictated; further than this, she had no 
assurance of his attachment. His occasional 
letters contained allusions to belles and beauties 
whom he met abroad; this she shrunk from 
cotamunicating. 
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New Year’s day arrived. The doctor had 


counselled that his patient should leave her room 
on that day. Clara was there bright and early, 
with good wishes, and to prepare for the “re- 
ception.” 

“Indeed, my love,” said Helen, sensitively, 
**T cannot bear questions and condolences yet.” 

“Condolence! Let me see the one who is 
audacious enough to hint such a thing. But go 
below you must, I am head nurse, and will be 
obeyed ; so let me beautify you.” 

She arrayed her in a becoming dishabille, 
brushed the bands of chestnut hair over the 
white brow, and put the finishing touch to her 
toilet by adding a tasteful little cap of her own 
device. 

* Now, you are charming—see!” holding up 
the mirror. 

“Flatterer! said Helen, smiling faintly; 
* whose eyes but yours could see beauty in those 
sunken cheeks ?” 

** Nous verrons. The walk down stairs will 
give you color.” 

The sofa was already piled with cushions. 
Helen sighed as she sank upon them, 
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Ts it fatigue, dear?” questioned Clara, ten- 
derly. 

**Oh, Clara! can I forget who was the support 
of my feebleness in my former sickness? Can 
I think of his patient kindness without a pang ?” 

Clara was leaning on the back of the couch. 
A smile played over her face. 

*T have news of him,” said she, slowly, as 
if to mark the effect of the intelligence, ‘“‘ He 
is coming home.” 

* Home—but not to me!” 

“And why not to you? Forgiveness is a 
sublime virtue; do you not believe him capable 
of practising it?” 

“Forgiveness is not forgetfulness; he can 
never trust again.” 

She turned her cheek to the pillow. A faint 
rustle broke the stillness—a subdued whisper. 
She opened her eyes upon a well-known form 
kneeling beside her; his hands pressed hers, and 
his voice, mellowed by intense feeling, filled her 
heart with music. 

* Judge me only by yourself, my Helen; I will 
be amenable to no other law !” 








GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XXII. 
( Continued.) 


In architectural and other subjects, where a 
ground-plan and elevation are prepared for the 
purposes of the perspective drawing, the easiest 
way of drawing the shadows on the latter some- 
times is to d:aw them first on the plan and ele- 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, 


Fig. 29. 





vation, and then put the points and lines of the 
shadows into perspective, by the rules already 
given, in the same manner as though they were 





points and lines of the objects themselves. For 
this purpose, no further rules are necessary, ex- 
cept that the place of the luminary as regards 
the plan, and its height as regards the elevation, 
must be given or assumed; this will determine 
the direction of the rays, and thence the geo- 
metrical forms of the shadows in plan and ele- 
vation, by which means their perspective forms 
will be easily obtained on the picture. 

But in many drhwings no plan nor elevation 
has been necessary ; for which reason rules are 
required by which perspective shadows may be 
found without them. As a safe guide to the true 
understanding of these, the learner must keep 
clearly in mind that the rays of light, on the di- 
rection of which the forms of shadows largely 
depend, are subject to all the perspe tive laws 
of parallelism, convergence, &c., which apper- 
tain to straight lines in general, and therefore 
that the shadows themselves are governed by 
the same laws. The principal circumstances 
influencing the form of a shadow are the form 
of the original object, the position of the lumi- 
nary with respect to it, the nature of the lumi- 
nary, and the direction of the shadow-plane. 
The following rules will be found to be of gene- 
ral application to these varying premises :— 
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Let it be required to project on the plane of 
delineation A B C E, fig. 30, the perspective 
shadow of the cottage drawn thereon; the di- 
rection of the sun’s rays being supposed to be 
parallel with that plane, and the sun’s height 
denoted by the line E D, making the angle of 





inclination of His rays equal toE DA. From 
both ends of the base of the cottage on the side 
in shade, or furthest from the luminary, draw 
lines F c, H k on the ground or shadow-plane in 
the direction of the sun’s rays, that is, parallel 
with A B by the supposition. Through the 


Fig. 30, 


c 








upper corners J and K of the cottage, draw lines 
J c, K k parallel with E D, intersecting the two 
first lines respectively at the points ¢ and k. 
‘Lhese points are the shadows of the points J and 
K, and, by connecting them together by a line, a 
figure ck H F is completed, which is the per- 
spective shadow of the house. From the base 
of the chimney draw two similar inclined lines 
intersecting ¢ k, a’, a and 5, and from these in- 
tersections draw ac, bd parallel toA B. Draw 
ec, S d through the points e S of the chimney 














parallel to E D, and join ¢ to d, which completes 
the shadow of the chimney. The shadows of 
the wall, tree, &c. are found in the same manner. 

Suppose now that the luminary, instead of 
being behind, is somehow in front of the picture, 
which will cause the shadows to be thrown from 
the spectator; its place (in this example not 
within the picture) being given. In such case 
its position must be inverted, that is, placed as 
far below the horizontal line as its true position 


} is above that line, and equidistant on the other 


Fig. 31, 
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side of the object (L, fig. 31). Draw Fa, Fb, 
&c. from the foot of the luminary, as in the last 
example, and draw the rays from the inverted 
position through the upper corners of the object. 
Their intersections at a, 6, c, &c. with the lines 
on the shadow-plane will give the shadows of 
those corners, by joining which the shadow is 
completed. 

In fig. 30 the position of the luminary was 
such that the rays were parallel with the pic- 
ture; but in fig. 31 their direction with respect 
to the picture-plane was oblique; which is the 
reason why, in the former case, the lines on the 
ground-plane are drawn parallel with each other, 
while in the latter they converge towards the 
foot of the luminary—the one being a case of 
parallel, the other of oblique perspective. From 
these examples, the student will also perceive 
that the shadow of any point is found by draw- 
ing a triangular perspective plane, whose per- 
pendicular is aline from the luminary to its foot, 
whose base is a line on the shadow-plane pass- 
ing perpendicularly beneath the given point 
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from the foot of the luminary, and whose hypo- 
thenuse is a line from the luminary through the 
given point intersecting the base-line at the 
shadow of that point. A clear conception of 
this will give an insight into the whole principle 
of shadow-drawing ; for, by obtaining perspective 
views of this imaginary triangular plane, as ap- 
plied to the various prominent points of objects, 
we easily obtain, at the places where its hypo- 
thenuse meets its base, the perspective shadows 
of those points which denote the outline of the 
entire shadow. 

Having found the shadow thrown by any one 
plane on another, it is easy to find those of others 
parallel with it thrown upon the same plane. It 
was stated (fig. 28) that rays of light, and there- 
fore the lines of shadows, are subject to per- 
spective laws; hence parallel shadow-lines have 
a common vanishing-point in oblique perspect- 
ive, and often in parallel perspective. In the 
adjoining view of a church (fig. 32), given the 
shadow of one of the buttresses, to find those of 
the other buttresses on the parallel shadow- 


Fig. 32, 
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planes of the end of the church. Let S be the 
point of sight on the horizontal line, and S II 
the inclination of the upper line of the given 
shadow, passing through S. Draw g 4h, inter- 
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secting S H at V, which will be the vanishing- 
point of all lines parallel with g h, and which 
will determine the situations i of the shadows 
of the various points j of the buttresses. 
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BY F. H. 8T 
“ Labor is worship”—the robin is singing; 
“ Labor is worship’’—the wild bee is singing; 
Listen ! the eloquent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to the soul out of Nature’s great heart. 

Lasor is an ordinance of God; virtue and 
industry go hand in hand together. We were 
not born into this world to be idlers and loungers. 
Not enjoyment, but duty should be the aim of 
life ; the daily heavings of the strong bosom of 
humanity tell us this. Every law in nature 
endorses the necessity of activity; stagnation in 
the waters is not more fatal than inaction and 
paralysis in the institutions of men. Our phy- 
sical and intellectual powers are developed by 
labor ; through it our moral character rears it- 
self in its supremacy, in the brightness of its 
glory, in the fulness of its manhood. 

Labor of the past talks to us of triumph over 
difficulties, of victory in the face of discourage- 
ment, of strength to perform, of unfettered as- 
pirations, of the thousand and one impulses by 
which man mastered impediments in the way 
of progression. Labor of the past points to the 
deeds that honor, bless, and perfect humanity, 
and that are more enduring than brass and loftier 
than the structure of pyramids; deeds, the glory 
of which poets weave into rhyme, and orators 
baptize in the fire of eloquence; deeds that have 
been done by the peerless in intellect, the pure 
in ambition, the god-like in purpose. 

Labor of the present, if a man is a drone, 
brands him as a curse to society, a useless ex- 
erescence upon its framework, and thunders 
forth: “To the aunt, thou sluggard. Learn her 
ways, and be wise!” If industrious, the bloom 
of health is upon his cheek; the glow of honest 
pride and of self-satisfaction is in his heart; 
his meals are relished without the miserable 
incentives to appetite to which the idle are 
necessitated to resort; and at night sound sleep 
affords renewed strength to the nerves, vigor to 
the body, and freshness to the mind, and fills 
the clear, unclouded soul with dreams of con- 
tentment, which are destined, through the dig- 
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nity of labor and honesty of purpose, to be 
realized :— 


* Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin promptings that ever entreat us, 

Rest from world sirens that lure us to ill!” 


Out of live souls comes its still-recurring life, 
which is ever but an expression of what is most 
active and potent in man. 

Labor of the future, like the church-spire, 
points upwards with its bronzed arms, stands a 
colossal, as the fire of yore rushes through its 
tingling veins, calls upon the brave heart to 
fling the glittering bribe beneath its feet, and 
struggle on with its own cross to martyrdom ! 
perhaps yet crowned for the higher bliss of being 
faithful, of growing great in goodness, of win- 
ning from the realms of pain and privation a 
passport to the kingdom of the blessed. 

Labor of the hand, rugged physical toil, has 
built our cities and our palaces, has : 

Scattered scores of sunlit villages between 
The ocean’s azure and the prairie’s green, 

has flecked the far western forests with the silver 

of civilization, dotted our oceans with “ white- 

bellied” sails, and bound our continent with ribs 
of iron :— 

“ Thro’ yon mountain gorge the panting engine moves, 
His chariots ringing in their steel-shod grooves.” 
Labor of the brain, mental toil, which nurses 

to manhood the genius that Dryden says must 
be born, and never can be taught, has seized the 
tints of the rainbow, and breathed history, love, 
imagery, and external nature on the canvas; has 
conceived thoughts and arrested spoken words, 
and hurled them to the world, warm with life; 
has called by-name the stars that come up at 
night, like nuns to prayer, and clutched the very 
lightning in its grasp. 

Labor cannot, dare not cease ; suspend labor, 
and where is the glory and pomp of earth? where 
are the fruit-fields and palaces, and fashions of 
matter for which men strive and war? Subtract 
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from the world’s history the record of sturdy, 
humble labor, and all is literally a blank ; “‘ con- 
tinents are reft of cities, and ocean is shorn of 
its keels and white sails.” The mind shrinks 
from the contemplation of that condition of 
things which would inevitably follow the cessa- 
tion of labor, with its sacred observances and 
duties, and shudders at the shadowy images of 
desolation that the mere thought of it conjures 
up. 

Labor is noble; there is no nobility save the 
nobility of virtue and honest industry. Toil, 
either of the brain or hand, is the only true 
manhood and the only true nobility. The 
noblest man on earth is he who puts his hand 
cheerfully and proudly to honest labor. That 
is a false sentiment which would deny one 
respectability because labor has soiled the hands 
or swathed the brow; the nature of a man’s 
vocation, only so that it is an honorable one, 
should not be the gauge of his manhood. Henry 
Clay, who was “ republican in his very instincts,” 
echoed the truth of the above assertion when he 
seized the hand of a hardy son of toil, and ex- 
claimed, as he pointed to the palaces and spires 
of a metropolis: *‘ Behold the monuments to 
your glory :’— 

* What if the court or castle vaunt 

Its children loftier born? 

Who heeds the silken tassel’s vaunt 
Beside the golden-corn ?” 

Where labor flings her Cyclop arms 
In mine or busy mart, 

God-recognized nobility 
Upspringeth from the heart. 





EXPENSES OF A YOUNG LADY AT 
SCHOOL IN THE 17Trn CENTURY. 


Tue following was found among a number of 
miscellaneous papers in Warwickshire, England, 
and may serve as a curious contrast to the items 
which at the present day would make up the 
bill of a young lady at a fashionable school. 

* The account for Peggy’s disbursements since 
her going to school at Richmond, being in Sep- 
tember, 1646. 


Payd for a lovehood, 

For carrying the trunke to Queenhive, 
For carrying it to Hammersmith, 
Payd for two pair of shoes, 

Payd for a singing booke, 

Given to M’rs Jervoise’s mayd, 
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Payd for a hairlace and a pair of shoe- 
strings, 

For an ink horne, 

For faggotts, 2s. 8d. ; and cleaving of 
wood, 12d. 

For 91b. of soape, 2s. 4d. ; and starch, 
4d. 

For hookes and a bolt for the doore, 

For sugar and licorich, 

For silke and thread, 

For 31b. soape, 11d. ; and starch, 4d. ; 
and carrying letters, 6d. 

For 3lb. of soape, 12d.; and starch, 
4d. 1 

For sugar, licorich, and coltsfoot, 

For a necklace, 12d. ; for a M. of pins, 
12d. 2 

For a pair of candles, 6d. ; for mucka- 
dine, 4d. ; for wormsend (worsted), 
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2d. 1 
For showstrings, 6d. ; for going on er- 
rands, 6d. 1 
For 3lbs. of soape, 12d. ; for starch, 
4d. ; for thread and silke, 4d. 1 
For a bason, 4d. ; for carrying letters, 
6d. ; for tape, 4d. 1 
For soape, 12d. ; for starch, 4d.; for 
going on errands, 6d, 1 
For a pair of pattins, 16d.; for three 
pair of shoes, 6s. 7 
For calico to line her stockins, 2d. ; 
for showstrings, 4d. 0 
For 3ibs. of soape, 12d. ; for a pint of 
White Wine, 4d. 1 


For Ale, 3d. ; for 4lb. of sugar, 8d. 0 
For a M. of pins, 12d.; for acorle and 


one pair of half-handed gloves, 8d. 1 
Given to the Writing-M’r, 2 
For silver for the toothpick-case, 1 


For silke, 12d. ; for a toothpick-case, 
4d. 1 
For a sampler, 12d.; for thread, nee- 
dles, paper, pins, and parchment, 
30d. 3 
For a pair of shoes, 2s. 2d.; for rib- 
bon, 3d. 2 
For soape, 12d. ; for starch, 4d. ; for 
carrying a letter, 4d. 1 
For the Waterman bringing the box to 


Richmond, 1 
For shoestrings, 6d. ; for a purge, 18d. 2 
For bringing the box from Richmond, 1 
For a Coach from Fleet-street, 1 
For wood to this time, 15 


Total of disbursements to this 


15th day Aprill, 1647, is £3 18 


o 


to 
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LENA GRANT. 


BY VIRGINIA F. 


TOWNSEND. 


Ir was an old brown house, standing about { desk; for such another outlandishly dressed 


half a mile east of ours; I shut my eyes, and I 
can see it almost as distinctly as I can see by 
opening them the butternut-trees waving sol- 
emnly in thesummer wind. Most old houses in 
the country are poems, or rather homely, old- 
fashioned ballads; but this was not one of them. 

There was nothing picturesque about the 
building; it stood all alone, with the moss 
growing thick on its blackened roof, and the 
blinds creaking backward and forward whenever 
the wind blew. There was a background of 
green meadow-land, and in front were broad 
rye-fields, waving all summer in the sunshine ; 
but for all that the house had one of those dark, 
aninviting physiognomies which no sunshine 
can brighten. I was eleven years old that spring 
when the family, which had long occupied the 
house, and which consisted of a coarse, unedu- 
cated man, his indolent, sickly wife, and half 
@ dozen dirty-faced, obstreperous boys, moved 
io the West. For several months, the house 
remained unoccupied ; but one day Mrs. Miles, 
an intimate friend of my mother’s, came over 
to pass the afternoon with her. 

In a pause of the conversation, which* had 
been animatedly kept up for the last two hours, 
Mrs. Miles remarked to my mother— 

* And so, Mrs. White, you have some new 
neighbors.” 

**New neighbors!” repeated mamma. 
didn’t know it. Who are they?” 

** Why, pray tell if you didn’t know a family 
had just moved into the old brown house down 
here. They came last week. I can see them from 
our back windows. Nobody but an old woman 
and a little girl, however, seem to be around as 
yet. They, of course, can’t be anybody living in 
that old place,” concluded Mrs. Miles, who had 
a penchant for wealth and high social position. 

I sat there, turning over my drawings and list- 
ening to all this, half indifferently, never dream- 
ing what ar. influence the people of that old brown 
house were to exert over my future destiny. 

One morning, about a week later, we had just 
taken car seats, and the school-exercises were 
about commencing, when a little girl walked 
into the room. Every eye was riveted upon 
her as she went up awkwardly to the teacher’s 
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Christian had never been seen in all Moss Farms. 
She wore a dress of large flaming red flowers on 
a bright yellow ground, such as you may have 
seen covering the arm-chair in your grandmo- 
ther’s parlor. Herstockingless feet were encased 
in a pair of high-heeled, pointed shoes, such as 
our great aunts wore in their youth, and whose 
clumping contact with the floor was anything 
but musical. A large green silk bonnet, bearing 
in its shape a date of some ten years, completed 
this etrange dout ensemble ! 

There was a deep silence throughout the whole 
room until I caught Jane Davis’s roguish eyes, 
and then there was no more control for my 
refractory risibles; I laughed outright. Miss 
Mervin gave me a reproachful glance as she 
put out her hand to the child. 

“You are Mrs. Grant’s granddaughter Mi- 
randa, I suppose,” she said, in those soft tones 
of hers, which must have found its way to any 
child’s heart. ‘* Do you think you shall like to 
come to school here ?” 

**T don’t know,” answered Miranda, rather 
sullenly, twisting her bonnet-string. 

“* Well, I suppose we must wait till you’re 
better acquainted before you can decide about 
liking us. How old are you, Miranda?” 

* Twelve, next October.” 

Then followed several questions respecting 
the girl’s previous studies, in which, though not 
far advanced, she evinced considerable intelli- 
gence. Miss Mervin assigned the new scholar 
her seat, and then requested her to hang her 
bonnet in the hall. Miranda’s reappearance 
wellnigh upset my risibles again; her thick, 
red-brown hair lay in bristling masses about 
her face. An effort had apparently been made 
to induce it to lie smooth ; but its curling pro- 
clivity strongly rebelled against this, so it had 
assumed various sorts of nondescript forms. The 
girl saw my smile, for there flashed out from 
her dark, wild eyes a look of hatred and defi- 
ance as she took her seat. 

There was little playing at recess; for the 
new scholar occupied all our thoughts that day. 
Harriet Morse, whose father was the richest 
man in all Moss Farm, declared, with a curl of 
her red lips, that she considered all the rest of 
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the girls insulted by having such a creature 
admitted to the school. She should tease her 
father to send her to some seminary away from 
home if she must be brought in contact with 
such persons. 

All this time,-the object of these remarks 
stood at one corner of the school-house, look- 
ing sullenly toward the green where we were 
assembled to pronounce her verdict. 

Three days had passed. The new scholar had 
been punctual in her attendance at school, and 
evinced considerable intelligence in her recita- 
tions; but she had in nowise advanced on the 
good-will of her companions. 

“ Now, girls, can’t we find some name that’ll 
just suit her, something real odd and funny ?” 
asked Jane Davis, as we paused from our play 
in the late August forenoon, and sat down in 
the cool shades of the maple-trees. Maggie 
White, can’t you think of something first-rate ?”’ 

* How would Firebrand do?” I suggested. 
*‘T can never think of anything else when I see 
her flaming dress and red hair.” 

The girls shouted loudly, and Jane Davis 
cried “Good! Good!” From that moment, the 
cognomen was adopted. 

*¢ But where can she be ?”’ I asked, looking at 
that side of the building where Miranda always 
stationed herself. : 

Suddenly, I saw Jane Davis start at some 
object back of me; I looked round, and there 
stood the new scholar. She had heard all we 
had said; I knew this at the first glance into 
her wild, angry face. For a moment, she stood 
still, glaring at us fiercely ; then she started for 
the school-house, and as she hurried across the 
green, and the sunbeams fell on her red dress, 
she looked almost as if she were enveloped in a 
cloud of flame. And the girls shouted “ Fire- 
brand,” more in thoughtless merriment than in 
malice ; but I was silent, for I felt I had been 
doing wrong. 

That night I went to sleep with swollen eye- 
lids and a very heavy heart. The little golden 
head of Charlie, my baby brother, lay on a bed 
of sickness, which before the next morning was 
one of death. One day, he was sporting under 
the trees of Moss Farm—the next under those 
greener ones whose boughs wave in the winds 
of the eternal summer. Ahme! Whatabdlank 
there was in the house when the little curly head 
danced no more through the rooms, and the voice 
which was our daily joy was learning the songs 
which the angels teach the little children in the 
kingdom of heaven! His death, however, was 
to my heart what the May rain is to the harvest ; 
for the good seed came up afterward. 
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The memory of every unkind act of mine to 
Miranda Grant came back in that time of heart- 
melting, which the bereaved alone understand, 
to reproach me. I resolved to make ample 
amends to the despised child for all the wrong I 
had done her. Pity took the place of my for- 
mer aversion, pity that almost grew into affection. 

One night, I laid my head in my mother’s lap, 
and told her all that had transpired between the 
new scholar and myself. She did not reproach 
me; she only strengthened my resolution to let 
the future atone for the past. I did not return 
to school for nearly two weeks. Aunt Lucy, 
my mother’s sister, and Cousin Leonard came 
to visit us after Charlie went away. Dear 
Cousin Leonard! He was almost eighteen, and 
not my cousin after all, for he was the son of 
Aunt Lucy’s husband by a former wife; but I 
loved him just as well. 

Thank Heaven, whatsoever may be the defecta 
of my character, infirmity of purpose is not onv 
of them! I had resolved to conciliate Miranda 
Grant; and through every obstacle I was pretty 
certain to achieve it. I found, on my return to 
school, her position there by no means improved ; 
if it were possible, the aversion to her had deep- 
ened in my absence, and she was now universally 
recognized by the unflattering cognomen which 
I had bestowed upon her. 

It,was “‘ recess” again; and the girls gathered 
under the cool shadows on the green, for the 
day was very warm: 

“There stands old Firebrand in that same 
corner!” said Jane Davis. “I should think 
she ’d get a pretty good scorching in this hot sun.” 

The girls laughed, but I looked grave and 
said: ** Don’t, Jane, don’t make fun of the poor 
thing’ And when they looked up in surprise, 
I spoke further. I cannot remember what] said; 
but I know I was very earnest. I took mo:t of 
the blame to myself in our relations with Mi- 
randa Grant. I pictured her unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, with nobody to care for her but her 
old grandmother, her coming a stranger among 
us, only to be met with scorn and unkindness, 
and I concluded somewhat after this fashion : 
* Now, girls, I’m going to ask Miranda to come 
here and sit with us. I hope you’ll all speak 
pleasantly to her, and not make fun about her 
any more.” 

School-girls’ prejudices are the hardest in the 
world to overcome, for they are the result of 
feeling,*not of reason ; still, my remarks were 
not without effect. Harriet Morse only curled 
her lips, and said, “If low people would stick 
themselves among their betters, they could:’* 
expect very good treatment.” 
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I went to Miranda; and my schoolmates drew 
near the green railing to watch our interview. 
The new scholar greeted me with a defiant glance, 
of which I took no notice. 

“* Miranda,” I said, gently as I could, “ it’s 
warm standing here in the sunshine; won’t you 
go and sit under the trees with the girls ?” 

* No, I won’t!” she answered fiercely. “I 
know what you want me to go for; you want 
to make fun of me. Oh, I hate you, I do!” 
And she struck.me by no means a light blow 
on the arm, and then disappeared round the 
school-house into the field behind it. 

The girls raised an indignant shout, and were 
about following the offender to inflict summary 
punishment, I suppose, when I eagerly stopped 
them. 

‘Leave me to go alone,” I said; “I can 
manage it the best so.” And they complied. 

I found Miranda had taken shelter under an 
immense oak-tree, which grew in a pleasant 
little lane just beyond the field. 

** Miranda,” I said, coming suddenly upon her, 
‘I’m sorry you’re so angry with me; but I want 
us to be friends now. What made you strike me 
60?” 

She sprang up quickly, for she had seated 
herself on the grass; and her large wild eyes 
beamed like sparks of fire through the tangled 
hair she pushed from her face. . 

“JT don’t believe you want to make friends 
with me,” she answered 3.‘ you want to make 
fun of me with the girls. I know you, and I 
hate you! I wish I’d killed you when I struck 
you just now !” 

“ Miranda,” I answered, calmly, “ it would be 
very wicked of you to kill me even if I meant to 
make fun of you, as you say I do; but why won’t 
you try me this time, and see? You needn’t come 
again, you know, if I don’t tell you the truth.” 

** You can’t cheat me so. Didn’t you tell the 
girls to call me Firebrand because I wore a red 
dress? Oh, I hate them, too! I hate evezy- 
body and everything in the world; and I love 
to hate them! But I’ll strike you again if you 
don’t go off and leave me.” 

If you could have seen her inflamed visage, 
her small figure trembling with passion, and 
heard the angry words through her grated teeth, 
you would have pitied her, as most certainly I 
did; but I began to despair of success this time. 

“Well, Miranda,” I said, “if you won’t be- 
lieve me, I must leave you; for I don’t want 
to be struck again. I know I called you Fire- 
brand just for fun and I’ve felt very sorry 
about it since. Won’t you forgive me?” 


The tears came into my eyes as I asked her. 
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She looked on them, and an expression of won- 
der came into her face; the angry flush went 
outfrom it. Her features worked afew moments 
as though she were struggling with herself; and 
then, with a heavy sob, she sank down on the 
grass. I went up to her and put my arms around 
her, for I knew there was no more danger; and, 
to tell the truth, I had stood a little in fear of 
her. Howshe cried there! Sob after sobcame 
up from her heart and shook her slight frame ; 
and a fast torrent of tears rolled through her 
fingers. I laid her head in my lap, and stroked 
back the hair from her forehead. 

** We will be friends now, Miranda.” 

She clung tighter to me, and sobbed, sobbed, 
as if her heart were breaking. 

At last, the bell rang. 

“No matter,” I said. ‘I will tell Miss Mer- 
vin we couldn’t get back any sooner; and she’ll 
excuse us. I’ll go and get some water from the 
brook in one of these mullen-leaves ; and you 
can wash your eyes.” 

She lifted her head. 

**T’m sorry I struck you,” she said. 
sorry I said I hated you.” 

* Well, we won’t ever speak, ever think of 
it again. We’re friends now, Miranda, you 
know.” 

She smiled, and her eyes shone softly through 
her tears; for the first time, I thought they were 
pretty. We went back to school arm-in-arm ; 
the girls stared at us—that was all. 

That night, Miranda Grant and I walked home 
together, for our dwellings lay in the same direc- 
tion; and I had signified to the girls my wish to 
accompany her alone. She was very gentle, and 
really seemed to cling tome. We talked all the 
way ; and I found she was quite intelligent. 

** Don’t call me Miranda,” she said; “call 
me Lena. Mamma used to before she died ;” 
and her eyes brimmed with tears. ‘‘ Grandma 
does sometimes; but she’s old, you know, and 
forgets when I ask her.” 

* Well, Lena,” I answered, “you see I’m 
your friend now; and I want the other girls to 
like you. If I were you, I’d curl my hair, for 
they like to see curls; it would look so pretty, 
you know.” 

I had struck a chord that always vibrates in 
the heart of woman. 

* Do youthink so? Do you really think so?” 
she said, with a sudden out-flashing of her deep 
eyes. “I thought it was such red, awful hair.” 

** No, it isn’t; it is almost auburn, and if you 
would comb it out smooth, wet it, and then wind 
it just so round your fingers, it would curl beau- 
tifully ” 
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“ Yes,” following my manipulations with her 
eves, “I can doit. To-morrow, I will come to 
school with it all curled.” 

We had now reached the point where our 
paths diverged. Lena flung her arms around 
my neck, and kissed me very fondly. 

**] shall love you always,” she said; and I 
went home with a new song in my heart. 

After supper that night, I was sitting under 
our apple-tree when Leonard opened the garden- 
gate. He had been passing the day with Albert 
Morse, Harriet’s brother; they were intimate 
friends, and expected to enter college together. 
Leonard came up to me and kissed me. 

* You are a good girl, Maggie,” he said. 

* How do you know I am? Because I let 
you kiss me just now? I shouldn’t if you 
weren’t my cousin, you know.” 

“Then I’m a lucky fellow;”’ and he flung 
himself on the grass by me. ‘“ Maggie,” after 
a short pause, “‘how many yards does it take 
to make a girl’s dress ?” 

**What an idea, Cousin Leonard! What in 
the world has set you to thinking about girls’ 
dresses ?”’ 

“Oh, several things! Information on all 
subjects is valuable, you know; and if 1 should 
ever have any girls’ dresses to get, it would be 
well to know how much it would take.” 

** Well, couldn’t you ask the merchant, then? 
Of course, the quantity would depend upon the 
fashion and the material.” 

He clapped me on the shoulder, and looked 
into my eyes with his dark, roguish ones. 

‘Sure enough, Maggie, you’ve hit the right 
idea. I could ask the merchant; why didn’t I 
think of it before?” , 

**So, your mind is relieved at last, is it, on 

the subject of girls’ dresses?” I said, laughing 
gleefully ; and Leonard joined me, and the echo 
in the glen caught up our mirth and rolled it 
off to the mountain. 
+ The next day, Miranda Grant came to school 
with a complete metamorphosis effected in her 
appearance. The tangled masg of red-brown 
hair now lay in rich, heavy ringlets round her 
face and neck; she was really pretty. We began 
to discover this at last, and that her eyes could 
change from a soft, mellow brown into that 
** deeper, warmer, darker splendor’ which is 
sometimes on the edges of sunset clouds. That 
day, Lena went with me to the green; several 
of the girls spoke kindly to her. I cannot tell 
whether the curls or my example had the greater 
influence ; but I am inclined to give the laurels 
to the former. Every one knows a school-girl’s 
passion for the outward and visible. 
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It was evening again, or rather it was that 
beautiful time when Day marries himself unto 
Night; it was a beautiful hour, too, as the bridals 
of August days always are. Cousin Leonard 
and I stood watching the heaps of damask cloud 
piled up in a corner of the west when I caught 
sight of Lena Grant coming up to the house ; 
she carried a large bundle, which almost con- 
cealed her figure. It was the first time she had 
been there; and, somewhat surprised, I went 
out to her. 

‘Oh, Maggie,” she said, “I’ve had such a 
present! And I don’t know who sent it, cither; 
but I guess you do. I’ve brought it with me.” 

“Well, Lena, we’ll go round to the back 
porch, where nobody ’ll see us, and look at it ;”” 
and I led the way. 

It was indeed a handsome present! There 
were four new dresses, two of muslin and two 
of calico, two pair of morocco ties, some white 
aprons, and, Lena said, “the most beautifu! 
bonnet at home, trimmed with white ribbon.”’ 

* And you don’t know who sent them, Le- 
na?” I said, after exhausting my admiration on 
every article. 

**No. Grandma said it was a black man. 
The bundle was directed to me; and the man 
wouldn’t tell her a word, only said he was 
ordered to leave it at her house for her grand- 
daughter.” 

*T thought you must be at the bottom, Mag- 
gie; so I came right over to see. Don’t you 
know who sent them ?”’ 

* No, truly, truly, I don’t; but only to think, 
Lena, how beautiful you will look! Miss Mar- 
tell, the dressmaker, must fit them for you; she 
does all my dresses, and she has so much taste.”’ 

* Did you ever!” said Lena. ‘I’m just as 
grateful and happy as I can be; but I can’t help 
crying ever since these things came,” and she 
wiped away her tears. “ Isn’t it funny ?” 

*“*T guess not, Lena. Mamma says people 
may cry for jéy as well as sorrow; but you 
won’t forget Miss Martell ?” 

“No. Grandma will let me have her, I know. 
You see, Maggie, I shauldn’t have worn these 
old dresses if mamma had lived; but grandmo- 
ther thinks the old-fashioned ones as good as 
any other.” 

Those new dresses were soon placed in the 
tasteful fingers of Miss Martell; and under that 
lady’s supervision Lena Grant’s personelle was 
entirely revolutionized. You would not have 
identified her with the strange, wild-looking 
being who, two months before, had presented 
herself for the first time at Miss Mervin’s desk- 

Before the term closed, she was quite a favorite 
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with the girls. It was surprising how easily she 
jumped from class to class, proving that she pos- 
sessed a mind of no ordinary character. The 
attachment which had commenced under such 
peculiar circumstances strengthened daily be- 
tween us. 

Mrs. Grant, too, proved to be a good sort of 
woman on acquaintance. She was a little sin- 
gular and notional, it is true, believing that in 
all things “the old was better than the new ;” 
but, aside from this idiosyncrasy, she was a good- 
hearted woman, and wellnigh worshipped Mi- 
randa. Mrs. Grant was poor, and the snows 
of nearly seventy winters lay on her forehead ; 
but her spirit was not “dead within her.” She 
cultivated the land around her dwelling, and 
therefrom procured a comfortable subsistence 
for herself and Lena. 

**T shall be a school-teacher some time, and 
support grandma when she is old,” said Lena, 
with an uplift of her earnest eyes; and then I 
knew the purpose that consecrated her studies. 

* * o . * 

* Maggie,” said Hattie Morse, coming to me 
after school, “‘ you know your cousin and Albert 
are always talking about some old tree where 
they pass the day together. Well, I’ve teased 
Al to tell me where this remarkable tree was ; 
but he never would, and only laughed. To- 
day, when Leonard came for him, I resolved to 
find out; and, don’t you think, I followed him 
to that old oak-tree that stands in the lane be- 
hind the field? There’s just the nicest seat 
for two, made by a curve of one of the lower 
branches; and it’s so cool and pleasant. Wasn’t 
I smart to find it out?” 

* Yes, very, Hattie ;” and we laughed together. 
But an after-thought flashed into my mind. 

** Were they not there that day? and had they 
not witnessed the scene that transpired between 
Lena Grant and me?” 

Yes, they must have done it; and it was from 
Alfred and Leonard the dresses had come! That 
was why Leonard had asked me how many yards 
it required to make a girl’s dress; it was all 
unravelled now. How very stupid I was not to 
see it before! They had looked down from the 
green oak-boughs, and been silent spectators of 
the whole! I buried my burning face in my 
hands as I thought of it; but from my heart I 


blessed the young men. I kept my secret as they 
did theirs. 
. ° ° ° * 


Eight years had passed. 


It was August again. Cousin Leonard and 


Albert Morse had finished their collegiate and 
professional studies, and were at Moss Farms 





again; the latter came up one evening, with his 
mother and sisters, to see us. Lena Grant hap- 
pened to be there, my noble, beautiful Lena. 
For three years, she had supported herself and 
her grandmother, whom the infirmities of age 
had confined to her room, by teaching. Lena 
had developed into a beautiful girl-woman. Her 
auburn hair lay still in heavy curls about her 
fair, gentle face; her large eyes had gathered a 
deeper, fuller life into their wondrous depths ; 
and the smiles that hovered about her lips were 
like the sunshine that comes to May-flowers 
after the rain. 

The “old brown house” was changed, too, 
almost as much as Lena; it had been painted 
white, and a portico added, up whose side climbed 
the honeysuckle every June. 

I saw Albert Morse, spite of his gentlemanly 
self-possession, start slightly when I presented 
Lena to him, and he glanced significantly to- 
ward Leonard ; and I knew they were thinking 
of the old days and the oak-boughs. Albert 
Morse remained by Lena’s side nearly all the 
evening, to the apparent discomfiture of his sister. 
He accompanied her home and—but I am so 
tired of telling love-stories, reader! Suffice it, 
one day in the next October, Lena came to me 
and said, putting her arms about my neck and 
her blushing cheek to mine: “I have promised, 
next spring, Maggie, to be his wife.” 

I thought of his haughty sister. No matter! 
She ought to be proud of Lena Grant. That 
same month, Cousin Leonard and I took a long 
walk one evening ; when we returned, I might 
have said to Lena Grant the very words she had 
used to me. 

“‘ When did you commence loving me, Leo- 
nard ?” I asked, before we went into the house. 

He smiled. 

** One morning, eight years ago, under the old 
oak-tree that stands in the lane back of the 
school-house, did I commence loving you, Mag- 
gie White !” as 

I laughed. 

“ Oh, I know all about it!” And then I told 
him what had never before crossed my lips. 

* Well,” said he, “there is one woman that 
can keep a secret; I believe it now, Maggie.” 

“ Are you not ashamed, Leonard? I have a 
good will not to have you because you entertain 
such a contemptible opinion of my sex.” 

“No, you hav’n’t; you couldn’t refuse me 
now if you tried,” said the egotistical young 
gentleman, as he broke the pout on my lips 
with a kiss. 

It was the truth, reader, though, of course, I 
didn’t tell him so! 














WORDS. 


BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 


WE all have a favorite grievance, “‘ a Morde- 
cai sitting in the gate,” for the satisfaction of 
private grumbling ; and we usually possess be- 
sides some wholesale public wrong, which con- 
sumes in a yet more satisfactory manner our 
surplus of melancholy gases. 

Brown considers railroads the enemies of pro- 
gress. ‘ My dear fellow, how can men improve 
who have no time for study? Railroads annihi- 
late time; therefore, railroads retard progress.” 
Logically proved, Brown. 

Jones murraurs at the tendency to centraliza- 
tion, which is the characteristic of the epoch ; 
he calls it “the moral apoplexy of nations,” and 
considers it the unfailing attribute of a bloated, 
overripe, and corrupt civilization. ‘Let me 
once recognize this sanguine efflorescence as the 
distinctive type of a nation, and I could predict 
the year in which its ruin will be an acknow- 
ledged fact.” He appeals to Montesquieu and 
Rome ; and I am silent. 

After the gloomy anticipations and large views 
of these public-spirited persons, my “ haunting 
sorrow” may seem a trifling one; but it is suffi- 
ciently deep- bosomed to nurse a battalion of such 
nightmares. I predict the ruin of the nations, the 
decay of all art, the destruction of the entire 
system under which we now live, to a malady 
which has its type in the prolific disease which 
has been the scourge of the vegetable, and in the 
cholera, which has been the plague of the animal 
world—I mean that ever-increasing diarrhea of 
words, which is the monster evil of the present 
day. 

The Pagans and the early Christians recog- 
nized the Divine power of silence. 
only ignore it; but I have sometimes a fearful 
presentiment that the day is not far distant when 
all other utterances will be absorbed by words. 
Pictures will be painted and music composed by 
aid of the alphabet alone. Criticism will absorb 
art as creeds have absorbed religion. 

True, there exists a power in words to reveal 
that which is inexpressible by colors or sounds. 

I was conversing once with the most large- 
brained and fine-hearted woman of this age, the 
greatest poetess England has ever had; and the 
subject was the beauty of Eastern eyes. She 
described an Armenian monk whom she had 
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seen in Venice, the wonderful depth and splen 
dor of whose eyes were a miracle ; they did not 
express force of feeling or of intellect, but a 
kind of “ glorified sensuality.” That phrase to 
me is as wonderful as the monk’s eyes; those 
two words were a luminous revelation of the 
characteristic of Oriental races, that fine and 
passionate sensuousness which is, I apprehend, 
their distinctive type. 

We Northerners feel, and see, and know, 
through the imagination; the Easterns, by means 
of their delicate organization, through their 
senses. Ideas to them are incarnate in the 
flesh. All external influences must affect them 
with a vividness of which we can barely form a 
notion; as sunlight is to moonlight, as water is 
to wine, must their impressions be to ours. 

This sensuousness makes the tendency to 
reverie and meditation so universal among the 
Oriental race; the soul and Nature have a com- 
munion so intimate and entire that it needs 
neither witness, interpreter, nor confidant. Sure- 
ly, this is more dignified than that impatient 
irritability which hastens to clothe the virginal, 
Eve-like thought in the vesture of words, which 
babbles forth to all the innermost mysteries of 
itself, and of all with which it comes into con- 
tact, and which ever seeks to withdraw the cur- 
tain which shrouds the Holy of Holies in every 
temple. Zachariah was dumb until the times 
were accomplished; and John the prophet was 
born.* If we are so Heaven-endowed as to con- 
ceive that which is destined to be great, let us 
be silent till it be duly developed ; then bring 
it forth, and God speed the mission. The Scrip- 
tures abound in passages imbued with this 
Orientalism: “I will keep my mouth with a 
bridle,” “I was dumb with silence,” “I held 
my peace even from good,” ‘* My heart was ho* 
within me; while I was nursing, the fire burned,”’ 
* Therefore, the prudent shall keep silence,” &e 
&e. 

The Egyptians, the Indians, the Greeks have 
all testified to silence as a great moral engine ; 
to the Pythagoreans it was a law. The early 
Christians struggled with their ghostly tempters 
amid the unbroken stillness of the desert; the 





* Symbol of an eternal truth. 
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Roman Catholic confraternities make use of it 
as a religious discipline. It was reserved for 
the Anglo-Saxon race alone to make it an in- 
strument of torture. 

To those who have not been trained to habits 
of reflection, and with whom naught exists till 
the word has spoken it, it is the worst suffering. 
To imprison a man within his own dim intelli- 
gence, amid the abortions of his own unculti- 
vated brain, is an arbitrary and cruel punishment; 
I doubt whether any benefit has ever arisen from 
its use as a penal infliction. Chastisement, to 
answer its purpose of amendment, must be in 
proportion to the capacity of the sufferer, and 
must apply itself to the implanting of good as 
well as to the eradicating of evil. Alteratives first, 
then tonics. It is arrant folly to shut up a man 
within himself whose ideas are null or wicked. 
The order of thought, then words, is inverse 
with children and uneducated persons; their 
words work ott their thoughts. Thought does 
not precede expression. By the homeopathic 
system of curing disease by disease, many have 
been reduced to a state of idiocy. It is not only 
children and uneducated persons who think by 
the aid of words instead of speaking through the 
power of thought. How many young authors 
rush into print with highly excited imaginations, 
and a redundance of poetical phraseology, and 
foreshadowings of thought, but with no definite 
or master idea which will force its way into words. 
Not for them does the Venus Anadyomene rise 
from the glowing deep, wondrous, fair, and nude, 
with the Graces around her in prompt readiness 
to attire her; but a lay figure, which has served 
a thousand others, has fallen into their hands, 
and the purpose to which she must be applied 
must be determined by the quality and quantity 
of vesture which is at their command. 

O poets! if there be really the spirit of Divine 
prophecy in you, you will serve it best by not 
hastening the movement of utterance! 

There would be limits perhaps to the floods 
of rhyme and prose with which we are deluged, 
did we first pause and narrowly examine our- 
selves whether it has pleased God not only that 
we should have a thing to say, but whether what 
we have to say is individual. Be sure that to 
each of us the sun, the stars, the trees, the 
splendor of day, and the stillness of night have 
a different message, if we would but listen to 
them. No day, since the beginning of the world, 
has been identical with any other, even in the 
aspect of outward nature, and each soul of man 
receives a different influence even frcm facts 
which seem diurnal, therefore, honestly and 
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boldly, without fear and shame, to be strictly, 
blandly personal in writing of such impressions, 
is the broad distinction of genius. Identify the 
offspring of your brain as you would the heirs 
to your estate. 

If we reduced our words a little, other utter- 
ances might be more felicitously cultivated, bet- 
ter statues, pictures, music; and, what is better 
than art itself, we might have less poems in 
print, more in action. Artistic facility of ex- 
pression is given to few; all are endowed with 
the artistic power of building up in themselves 
one pure and holy creation, a noble soul! 

There is a cant phrase, much in vogue now, 
which is repeated till it is absolutely contempti- 
ble. It is the shibboleth of weakness, egotism 
seeking to excuse its infatuation: “ It is a duty 
we owe ourselves, a duty we owe our positions, 
society, our ancestors, our posterity,” &c. This 
is invariably asserted to excuse something so 
glaringly absurd that we must shelter it under 
this pomp of “duty.” On the principle, I sup- 
pose, of Sheridan, intox. aled in the gutter, per- 
sisting in giving his name as Wilberforce; but 
we rarely mention one duty which is undeniably 
ours, our self-education. We cultivate pure 
mental or physical power, we have our academies, 
studios, our gymnasiums; but how few silently 
and laboriously ever dream of modelling into a 
fair and immortal form their own souls. Every 
block of marble has, it is said, a statue within ; 
the sculptor but removes the outer layers which 
prison it. Have we not all within us a Divine 
idea, which must be our care to work out and 
unveil ? 

Emerson recognizes this truth, intellectual 
self-culture, independent of expression ; but as 
yet it is a voice crying in the wilderness, brief, 
austere, heroic. Would to God we would attend 
to it, and stem the flood of words which threatens 
to inundate us by the barrier of great thoughts 
and noble actions! How many men are there 


. yet capable of ripening a great design for years 


in secrecy and faith? Who gives twelve years 
to a book or a picture? There must be a suc- 
cession of fireworks, or there is a dulness in 
the atmosphere. 

When I see so many clever women printing 
such shoals of poetry and prose on women’s 
wrongs and women’s rights, and ever going 
about seeking what they can write about, the 
sublime, yet mild image of Rahel Levin rises 
before me, who, without beauty, fortune, or 
literary celebrity, was reverenced as an oracie— 
and adored as a saint. I feel inclined to say 
unto all: “‘ Go ye and do likewise.” 









































THE NIGHT 


A TALE OF THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


BEFORE THE WEDDING. 





BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See Steel Plate.) 


“Tuts must be the last of your wedding-gifts, 
Vaninka,” said Madam Brentano, handing a 
small package to her daughter, “as you are to 
be married to-morrow, and it is now quite late 
in the evening ; I think there will be no more.” 

“ Mother!” said the young girl, in a frightened 
tone, holding up a small jet necklace, the con- 
tents of the package. “See, it is black! It is 
ominous. Oh, what grief can be in store for 
Henry and me!” 

** None, none, Vaninka! this is mere folly,” 
said her mother, in atone of rebuke. 

But it was some minutes before the young 
maiden recovered her calmness. Then, con- 
quering her weakness by a violent effort, she 
said, lightly— 

“Am I not silly, mother? You will laugh 
when I tell you it; but my blood ran cold, and 
my flesh seemed to creep, as I touched this bau- 
ble, as it had been a serpent. See, I do not 
mind it now !” * 

Vaninka Brentano was the only child of 
wealthy Prussian commoners. She had been 
long betrothed to Henry Werder, a young officer 
in the Prussian army, but, owing to the wars in 
Europe, their wedding had been long delayed. 
Now, however, there was peace, and the lovers 
were to be united the day after the one toward 
the end of which my story commences. Va- 
ninka was devotedly attached to her betrothed, 
and too happy at the near approach of their 
nuptials to allow the black necklace to disquiet 
her long. Her parents left the room, and, throw- 
ing herself into a chair, she leaned her head 
against its back, and sank into a reverie, her 
fingers mechanically playing the while with her 
last gift. It was easy to see that her reflections 
were of a pleasant nature, for, ever and anon, 
a beautiful smile stole over her features, and 
fading gradually away, still left the same ex- 
pression of quiet happiness. She had been 
sitting there some time, when another person 
entered the room. The intruder was a young 
handsome man dressed in full Prussian uni- 
form. His face was pale, and wore an agitated 
look, strongly contrasting with the peaceful 
smile on Vaninka’s lips. She did not hear him 





enter, and he stood for a moment looking, with 
his eyes beaming with tenderness, upon her; 
then, with the air of a man who has a distress- 
ing duty to perform, he advanced and stood 
before her. 

“ Henry !”? she exclaimed, starting to her feet. 
“T did not expect you this evening; has any- 
thing happened ?”’ 

** Much, much, Vaninka. Sit down again, 
and I will take this stool at your feet. My own 
beloved, I came to tell you that our wedding 
must be postponed.” 

* Our wedding ?” cried the astonished girl. 

“Even so! You are astonished, perhaps 
hurt; have I told you too abruptly? Look in 
my face, Vaninka, and see what I suffered be- 
fore I would grieve you with my bad news.” 

**But, Henry, I do not understand. Why 
must we wait still longer?” 

* Because I must leave you in twenty mi- 
nutes.” 

** Leave me?” 

“Yes! Napoleon has left Elba, and is even 
now in Paris; our troops leave the city in half 
an hour.” 

‘Henry! am I awake? No, no, Henry, you 
are not in earnest. Ah!” she said, shuddering, 
as she caught sight of the necklace, “I said it 
was ominous! I—I—Henry, you cannot leave 
me. To-night, too! the very night before our 
wedding.” 

*“ Vaninka, do not tremble and sob s6! Va- 
ninka!” he cried, straining her to his breast, 
*T must go; see, the clock points to the time I 
set to leave you, Vaninka! She has fainted. 
Better so!’ And, kissing her pale face again 
and again, he laid her on the sofa, and went in 
search of her parents. A few words told them all, 
and, bearing their fervent blessing, he departed. 

Weeks passed, and Vaninka heard nothing 
from her lover. She grew pale and thin, her 
movements were languid, and,her former light 
step grew slow and heavy. She no longer sang 
at her work, but would let her hands fall list- 
lessly into her lap, and heave deep sighs, while 
sometimes the great tears rolled unheeded dows 
her cheeks. 
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At length there came the news of the battle 
of Waterloo; Napoleon had been defeated, and 
all Europe was ringing with the tidings. Va- 
ninka’s suspense now amounted to perfect agony. 
** Henry !” she would cry. “Is he killed? Oh, 
when will he come ?” 

One morning, when she was seated with her 
mother, sewing, she was told that a Prussian 
officer waited to sec her. With her heart trem- 
bling between fear and hope, she obeyed the 
summons. As she slowly entered the room, a 
stranger rose, and advanced to meet her. 

“Mademoiselle Brentano?” he inquired, 
bowing. 

“The same. Will you be seated, sir?” 

*“T am Frederick Lieten; I served in the 
battle of Waterloo, in the same regiment with 
Henry Werder, and he requested me to deliver 
this to you.” And as he finished he placed a 
small package in her hands. 

“Why does he not come himself? He is not 
dead? Oh, say he is not dead!’ she said, in a 
voice of such imploring agony that the young 
soldier felt the tears rise in his eyes. 

** Lady,” he said, in a sad tone, “ Henry fell 
at Waterloo !” 

She did not scream nor faint, but sank into 
the chair near her, with only a moan of agony. 
He mistook her silent tearless agony for calm- 
ness, and began to relate the particulars of his 
comrade’s death, and delivered his dying message 
to his betrothed. Vaninka heard every word, 
but she neither spoke nor stirred, but sat with 
her eyes fixed on the little package he had given 
her. He left her, and her mother found her, 
half an hour after, still in the same position. 

*‘Vaninka,” she said, “‘who was your visit- 
or?” 

There was no answer. 

** Vaninka !” she said again. “ Are you ill?” 
and she laid her hand gently upon her arm. 

** Dead, mother, dead!” she said, now raising 
her eyes. 

** Who is dead, darling?” asked her mother, 
frightened at her strange tone. 

Vaninka slowly opened the package, drew out 
the ring and hair it contained, and murmuring 
“Henry! Oh, mother, he is dead!’ she fell 
sobbing into her mother’s arms. 

> . * * « 

We change the scene now to Waterloo, in the 
latter part of tht battle between the armies of 
Napoleon and Wellington. The moment we 


choose was the one in which the Imperial 
Guard of the Emperor threw themselves with 
desperate valor between the advancing Prussian 
forces and the English army, to prevent their 
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joining their strength. Henry Werder, at the 


head of his regiment, felt his heart throb with 
intense excitement, as the two immense columns, 
the flower of the French army, advanced upon 
the English troops. They came on in silence, 
until within range of the batteries prepared to 
receive them; then a terrific discharge, seeming 
to rend heaven and earth, scattered death among 
their ranks; still these veterans advanced, the 
honor of their nation was in peril, they could 
die, but not turn before the enemy; another 
discharge, and the Prussian troops, who had 
been rapidly nearing the scene of action, then 
dashed amongst them. The Garde Imperiale de 
Napoleon was utterly annihilated. One exult- 
ant shout was raised by the allied armies, as this 
fearful crisis was decided in their favor. 

But where, in the moment of victory, was 
Henry? Stretched upon the field, his head sup- 
ported by his fellow officer Frederick Lieten, 
and the life blood flowing from a wound in his 
breast. 

“Frederick !” he murmured, in a dying voice, 
‘you will see Vaninka?” 

“If I live!’ answered his comrade, with deep 
emotion. 

* You will give her this ring, and cut some of 
my hairoff for her. Tell her my dying thoughts 
were all of her. Heaven bless you, my com- 
rade. Farewell!” and his head fell heavily 
back. 

* Dead !” said Frederick, *‘ and I must leave 
him here.” 

Frederick was mistaken ; Henry was not dead, 
he had only fainted. Some hours afterwards, 
he was lying on a hospital bed in a raving deli- 
rium. For weeks his life hung upon a thread; 
then a young, strong constitution triumphed, 
and he began tomend. His physician positively 
forbade his returning to Prussia, and warning 
him that his lungs were much affected, he re- 
commended a winter in Italy. Writing a long 
letter to Vaninka to explain his long absence, 
Henry made his preparations, and, after an ill- 
ness of over three months, started in the early 
part of October for Naples. He remained there, 
gaining health and strength, until the next June, 
and then started for home. During his resi- 
dence in Italy, he had written again and again 
to both Vaninka and Frederick, and wondered 
why he had received no letters in answer. His 
epistles never reached them. 

. - * o a 

We now return to Vaninka. Contrary to the 
fears of her friends, she had seemed to bear her 
loss with calmness. She had been so long in a 
state of agonizing suspense, that any certainty, 
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even this direful one, was a relief. Still her 
step did not regain its elasticity, and her grief, 
if not loud, was deep. Her friends mistook des- 
pair for calmness. She grew paler and thinner, 
and now frequently kept her room for days to- 
gether. 

Her lover had been gone some eight months, 
when her hand was again sought in marriage. 
George Weimar was a gentle, mild old maa, of 
about seventy years of age, wealthy, and of large 
influence in his native town. He was an old 
friend of Vaninka’s father, and had long thought 
of seeking Vaninka for his bride. When, how- 
ever, he had seen the place he coveted about to 
be worthily filled, he had kept silent on the 
subject of his desires, and cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of his lady-love’s betrothed. Now, 
deceived as others were by Vaninka’s quiet 
demeanor, he advanced his suit. Her parents, 
knowing that he would spare no pains or ex- 
pense to make her happy, urged their child to 
accept his offer, and she consented to see him. 

‘Mr. Weimar,” she said, *“‘I wished to tell 
you how grateful I feel for your kind and flat- 
tering offer, and to place my situation fully 
before you. God alone knows how entirely my 
heart is occupied by my dead love. «Since I 
heard of my irreparable loss, I have felt that I 
should ere long join him; still, I have endea- 
vored faithfully to perform the duties left to me. 
I do not think I shall live long, but, if I can by 
any means add to the happiness of another, God 
has granted me the will todo so. If you will 
accept my hand, knowing that my heart is in 
Henry’s grave, it is yours, and I will endeavor 
to fulfil my duties as a wife, trusting to your 
love and indulgence to forgive me if I fail in 
making you happy while I am with you.” - 

The good old man was too happy to have his 
offer accepted on any terms, and he thanked her 
warmly. A day was soon set for the wedding, 
and all things were making ready. 

Mr. Weimar hoped, by travelling and other 
diversions of her mind, to raise his bride’s spirits 
and prolong her feeble life. 

« * * a . 

Again it was the night before Vaninka’s wed- 
ding, and again she was seated, lost in thought, 
in the same chair that we first saw her in. Now, 
alas, the reverie was 4 very painful one, and low 
choking sobs took the place of her former happy 
smiles. She was sitting painfully reflecting on 
the past, when a shadow fell on the ground be- 
fore her, and, raising her eyes, she saw a stranger 
standing looking on her. He stood with his back 
to the light ; she could not see his face, but some- 
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thing made her heart stand still as she arose to 
greet him. He only said one word, “ Vaninka!”’ 
and, exclaiming “Henry!” she sprang to his 
embrace. He caught her passidnately to his 
breast, and held her there as if he feared another 
separation. 

** So,” said a pleasant voice at the door, “ there 
is a change of bridegrooms,” and Mr. Weimar 
entered the room. Vaninka stood a moment 
confused, but taking her hand he placed it in 
Henry’s, saying: * Take her, Henry; she is too 
young, good, and handsome for an old man like 
myself. I was an old fool to think of it. Take 
her, and my warmest blessing attend your 
union.” And with a kind beaming smile, the 
old man left them together. 

This time Vaninka’s wedding was not post- 
poned, and as Vaninka and Henry stood before 
the altar, Mr. Weimar, watching the happy 
blushing face of the bride, owned that he could 
not have called up, with all his devotion, such 
an expression of perfect love and joy. 





THOUGHTS OF HOME. 


BY J. Cc. GARDINER. 


WHeEn the sun is fast declining 
O’er the valleys in the west, 
And the peaceful shades of evening 
Calm the troubled soul to rest— 
When the hill-tops and the mountains 
Wear their crown of brilliant hue, 
And the moon, in magic splendor, 
Doth her silent course pursue: 


When the welcome, gentle zephyr, 
Cools the heated, feverish brow— 
When, with music soft and plaintive, 
Doth the rippling rivulet flow : 
When the mind is calm and pensive, 
And the breast no anger moves— 
‘When each vengeful thoughts and passion 
The heart disproves: 


When with fond and fresh emotions 
The enraptured soul will roam, 
And the mind with true devotion 
Turns to home—my boyhood’s home— 
Then I feel the fond caresses 
Of a mother; on her breast 
Still my aching heart reposes, 
And is lulled to peaceful rest. 


None doth know how pure and holy 
Is that cherished love for home ; 
‘Till like me, a stranger lonely, 
’Tis his fate afar to roam. 
None doth know how sad and dreary 
‘Tis to live, yet hope in vain, 
To breathe the fragrance sweet and pleasing 
Of our native hills again. 








THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


Moulds for Lemons, Citrons, Limes, Melons, 
Capsicums, &c.—The moulds of all these may 
be made as explained for the orange, observing 
only that a long fruit should be laid in the sand 
lengthwise, and a round fruit stalkwise; so 
that the joints of the mould shall, for a lemon, 
go from end to end; and for an orange, round 
the greatest circumference, or round what we 
may call its equator. Sometimes a citron is so 
rough that it will not deliver, that is, draw out 
of the mould, unless the latter be made of three 
pieces instead of two. Lemons also have very 
often a hollow next to the end knob, and it may 
be, small knobs upon them; the largest or most 
irregular of these should be placed either quite 
downwards, or quite upwards in forming the 
moulds. 

Moulds for Plums, Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Closed Peas, Nectarines, Strawberries, Goose- 
berries, Green Figs.—These are all fruit either 
too unyielding to be removed from the first half 
mould by pressure, as in the orange, or too soft 
not to be spoiled by the operation. The differ- 
ence, then, to be observed in making the moulds 
for these and similar objects is only this, that 
the edge of the first half mould, where it touches 
the sand, is to be trimmed to exactly the half 
of the fruit, before the latter can be removed 
from it. It must be evident that every mould 
must divide in the widest part of the fruit, for 
if the fruit be sunk too much in the sand, the 
first half will not inclose enough of it; so, if the 
first half be cut away too much, the second half 
will, in like manner, inclose too much, and the 
fruit being somewhat yielding, it may be removed, 





yet the wax cast aflerwards to be withdrawn 
will be caught by the over-hanging edges of the 
larger part of the mould, and the whole be spoiled, 
except that as the wax shrinks a little in cooling, 
if the difference of the two be but trifling, it may 
perhaps deliver, especially if the fruit be large, 
asamelon. In making moulds of strawberries, 
figs, and other soft fruit, great care must be 
taken in their removal, for if they are broken, 
they cannot be replaced well to make the second 
half. The calyx of the strawberry must be re- 
moved before making the mould, and a little 
piece of dough, putty, or cotton wool, be put into 
the hole where the centre piece is drawn out 
along with the calyx; if it should be so, though 
this should be avoided if possible. Egg plums 
have mostly a channel down them, this should 
be at the bottom of the mould. Greengages, 
and many other plums, nectarines, most apples, 
cherries, &c., have a deep hollow or depression 
where the stalk grows; in all these cases the 
stalk should be removed, and this part placed 
downwards in the sand ; also, be careful if there 
is any defect in the,fruit, as a hole pecked by a 
bird, a speck of decay, an injury or curious 
growth, that this part shall be so placed, that 
neither the mould nor the fruit shall be torn 
away in the removal of one from the other. 
Imperfect fruit is by no means to be rejected as 
unworthy of imitation; on the contrary, it is 
generally more natural than the umblemished 
specimens. The stalks of long pears may be 
left on the fruit, they will deliver well if laid 
lengthways in the sand. 

A, represents the first half mould of an apple 





in section, intended to show the nature of the 
smal] connecting holes; B is the first half of a 
pear, showing its lengthwise position. 

Moulds of Peaches, Apricots, Filberts, Almonds, 
$c.—No instruction is requisite for, these fruits 
beyond the above, except that, as the plaster will 
stick to them, vither on account of their hairiness 
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or their dry hardness, it is requisite to grease 
them well before placing them in the sand; and 
as the grease will cause the sand to adhere to 
them, after separating the first half mould, let 
them be well cleaned from sand before they are 
placed in it for the second cast. When thus 
placed, it is usual to grease well with the oil and 
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tallow both the fruit and edge of the mould at 
the same time. 





MOULDS FOR HALF FRUIT. 


It is often desired to form a model of a half 
apple, pear, or peach. This is very easily done. 
First consider where the section shall be, and 
either tie a thread round the fruit at this place, 
or else mark it round with a knife, just cutting 
through the rind; a thread is best for an orange, 
lemon, or peach, and a cut for an apple or pear. 
Insert almost all the part which is to be cut off, 
and which should, in a two-part mould, be 
always half, or more than half the fruit, into 
the sand; make a half mould upon it as before 
directed, trim up this, remove the fruit, trim up 
the edge of the mould to the line before marked 
out, or rather beyond it, make the proper holes 
to connect it with the next half, grease the edge 
well, put the fruit in its place so as to fit exactly, 
then cut it through, leaving of course half in; 
see that the pips are properly in their places; 
if apple pips, pear pips, or the dry stones of 
plums or apricots, oil them a little, then, having 
fastened around the already finished half mould 
a paper edge or guard, pour the mixed plaster 
over the cut half, and it will be the exact coun- 
terpart of it. In removing this when set, it is 
very probable that the pips will adhere to it, or 
may even be imbedded in it; in this case cut 
away carefully with a penknife till you come 
down to them, when they may be removed. To 
take a section of a fruit, as three-quarters of an 
apple, a portion of a melon, &c., will be described 
in the next division of the subject, viz :— 


MOULDS OF MANY PARTS. 

These moulds are somewhat more difficult to 
form than those before described, though the 
same general principles are to be regarded, and 





more, lay it thus greased, nearly half buried in 
sand, as if for making a two-part mould, taking 
care that no part above the sand shall have been 
left ungreased. Then proceed, as before directed, 
to form the two half moulds, burying up, in so 
doing, the plug which was first formed, and if it 
has been cut to a proper shape, it will at all times 
be held fast in its place when the mould is 
empty. Sometimes the part of the calyx re- 
maining on the ripe fruit is so closed up, or 








the same manipulation in most respects preserved. 
These three or four part moulds are applicable 
to all fruits, and other objects of such a form 
that they cannot be divided into two halves; or if 
80 divided, there remain little knobs, depressions, 
or irregularities, that will not readily remove 
from the mould. The pineapple and rock melon 
will afford two illustrations of fruit for which a 
sectional mould will be necessary. The follow- 
ing remarks upon various objects of this kind, 
added to the preceding instructions, will render 
equally familiar the making moulds more com- 
plex than those hitherto described. 

Moulds of the Pomegranate and Medlar.—The 
pomegranate is known to be a hard-shelled fruit, 
which is produced from a splendid crimson flower. 
The stalk end of this flower expands afterwards 
into the fruit, while the other end, the outer 
part of which forms at first a five-cleft calyx, 
remains attached, and becomes hard like the rest 
of the fruit. In making a mould of a perfect 
fruit, then, this part must be carefully preserved, 
and imitated in the model; and it is necessary 
to make first a mould of this part, as if distinct 
from the rest. To do this, first grease the fruit 
well around the top, then tie round the calyx 
here alluded to a piece of paper as an edging, 
pour into this some mixed plaster, first resting 
the fruit upright; it will be caught by the paper, 
and mould the top of the fruit. When hard, 
trim it up a little, cutting all away which comes 
on the outside of the five-leaved calyx, leave it 
an inch projecting on the top, and cut this to 
the shape shown at A. In this piece it will be 
seen that there is a cross notch, or a hole which 
will do as well, the object of which is to show 
better how it fits the parts afterwards to be made. 

This part being made, grease it well on one 
half, as well as the fruit itself for one half or 





united together, that it is not necessary to take 
this trouble, but in this case the mould may be 
made in two parts, like those of the apple or pear. 

The open calyx of the medlar requires the 
same method to be pursued as recommended for 
the pomegranate, and the fruit being rough, 1e 
quires also greasing. An unripe medlar is the 
easiest to cast from, but a ripe and much bruised 
one is the most natural. It is seldom that a 


j medlar is made in wax. 








SLIPPEBS. 


A WIFE’S STRATAGEM. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL, AUTHOR OF “MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER’S LANDING,” 
“GETTING INTO SOCIETY,” ETC. ETC. 


* Drarme, howcomfortable youlook! Well, 
this is worth while now,” remarked Mr. Sam 
Blodget, warming first one hand and then the 
other in front of a cheerful grate, ruddy from 
top to bottom with a glowing fire, on which the 
flame leaped and played in conscious satisfaction 
that there was nothing mean about that fire, at 
any rate. 

“Yes,” returned his friend and late boon 
companion, Ned Holland, now the husband of 
a month, and of a very pretty wife, who sat the 
other side of the sofa-table, book in hand— 
** Yes, that fire is something to brag on such a 
cold night; I take considerable credit to myself 
for it.” 

“He actually chose every large lump out of 
the hod, and built it up piece by piece,” said 
Mrs. Holland, laughing; “it kept him still for 
half an hour after dinner.” 

“The fact is, Sam, I made up my mind at 
Needham’s, you know, when we fellows were 
there, that I never could get married and go to 
housekeeping until I could afford to have first- 
rate fires and a decent table. Stint in anything 
else, I say to Mary; don’t I, Mary? Be as 
economical as you please in other things—but 
fires!” 

* Oh, our landlady now is ten times worse 
than Needham! Thank you, Mrs. Holland, I 
really can’t sit down, though—only looked in 
for a minute.” 

“There it comes now!” sighed ‘ Mary,” 
inaudibly. 

“Why,” continued their visitor, “ Poker, as 
we call our present mistress of ceremonies, only 
allows one hod to the whole range of sky-parlors, 
no matter how hard we ring for more ; the con- 
sequence is, the fire goes out, and we have to go 
to bed in self-defence by ten o’clock; so the gas 
doesn’t suffer; don’t you see, Mrs. Holland? 
*Pon my word, I always stumble over that name 
yet; it does seem so singular !”’ 

‘So do I, there,” said the newly-made hus- 
band. ‘ When people say to me down town, 


‘how is Mrs. Holland?’ I always have to stop 
and think whom they mean; don’t I, Mary? 
First along, | used to wonder why the”— 
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**S-h-u!” said Mary, warningly, with her 
forefinger on her lip and a bright smile, as if 
recalling some matrimonial compact to her hus- 
band’s recollection. 

“I beg your pardon, Mary; I was going to 
say something. The fact is, Sam—pshaw! I 
don’t mind telling him, beauty—the fact is, my 
wife has undertaken to cure me of some of my 
little bachelor habits.” 

“Don’t you allow even an innocent little 
‘deuce?’ ” inquired Mr. Sam Blodget, thinking 
it would be a long time before he came into 
harness. ~ 

*Tnnocent!” said Mrs. Ned, playfully. *“‘Some- 
how, it never occurred to me that anything can 
be innocent which paves the way for such very 
naughty words as I have heard.” 

**Oh, that’s the dodge !” thought the gentle- 
man in the lead waistcoat, smoothing his already 
wonderfully fitting gloves, in the attempt to 
suppress a whistle that would have relieved him 
under the circumstances, but might not have 
been exactly the thing, considering the same. It 
was the perpetual aim of Mr. Blodget to avoid 
all that might be pronounced “ not the thing ;” 
it stood in the place of a code of honor with him. 

““ Why, Needham used to hear every touch of 
the poker,” said Ned, losing sight of his last 
remark in the comfortable glow of the fire. 
“That small chambermaid—don’t you know, 
Sam? We used to call her the Marchioness 
after Dick Swiveler—used to insert her head at 
the door, and say, ‘If you please, young gentle- 
men, nobody’s to touch the fire but me on no 
account.’ ” 

“ What miserable beings you must have been, 
according to your own stories !”” said Mrs. Ned, 
laying down her book reluctantly. 

She was frequently the listener to some such 
agreeable and entertaining reminiscences; they 
seemed to be the staple of Mr. Blodget’s con- 
versation after he had exhausted the weather 
and his stock of compliments to her. 

“ He ought to be extremely obliged to you for 
coming to the rescue, *pon honor,” 

“ That’s so! Pity some one wouldn’t do as 
much for you,” observed the happy man, pa- 
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tronizingly. ‘I often say so to Mary; don’t I, 
Mary? ‘I only wish Sam was as well off as I 
am !’” 

** By the way,” said Mr. Blodget, with a de- 
gree of sudden recollection pleasant to behold, 
when Mrs. Ned had been waiting to hear the 
remark ever since the first tinkle of the door- 
bell had announced an intruder upon their 
domestic comfort—‘“ by the way, going round 
to Bob’s awhile?” 

* Well, I don’t know; we were just settled 
for the evening. Mary was going to read me 
something ; wasn’t you, Mary? And we were 
going to have some nuts and apples, or some- 
thing of that sort, to top off with. If there is 
anything I do like, it is to sit here by a good 
fire, with a plate of nuts, and Mary there at the 
piano, singing away like a bird.” 

A pleasant smile, in acknowledgment of her 
power to please him, ought to have settled the 
question of going out at once. 

**T don’t think I care much about music,” 
said Mr. Blodget, reflectively, admiring the dog’s 
head on the top of his walking-stick, “ unless 
it’s a good, jolly chorus, like ‘ Vive l’Amour,’ 
or‘ Old Dog Tray,’ or ‘ Vilikins,’ as Burton sings 
it. You used to sing a good thing, Ned, ‘ Little 
Pigee.’ I’ve seen all the fellows in a roar lots 
of times, Mrs. Holland, when your husband was 
on that, pon honor; it’s the most laughable 
thing!” And, considering he had turned a very 
neat compliment indeed, the young gentleman 
made a sudden pause. 

“Oh, Mary don’t care about that sort of 
thing !”’ said Ned, looking a little annoyed. He 
knew, by the slight flush on his wife’s face, that 
she did not particularly care to imagine her 
husband singing comic songs to a table full of 
jolly good fellows, which to her conveyed but 
one idea, their having emptied too many sherry 
and champagne bottles for their own respecta- 
bility or the good of general society. ‘* Who’s 
going round to-night ?” 

* Oh, most all the fellows! It’s about time 
we were off,” remarked the visitor, a little sulk- 
ily at having his delicate endeavors to be agree- 
ble nipped in the bud after this fashion, when 
he had been groomsman, too. 

Way down at the bottom of his heart was a 
lurking desire, which he could not account for, 
to stand well in the eyes of his fricnd’s wife. 
He had to confess to himself that he was a little 
afraid of her, not that she ever was backward in 
her welcome, or ‘cut him up,’ to use his own 
phrase; on the contrary, she always endeavored 
to make Ned’s home as agreeable as possible to 
his former friends, and Mr. Blodget especially 
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had a standing invitation to Sunday’s dinner, 
nor did she openly oppose Ned’s going out with 
them. There was no pettishness of manner, no 
* married woman’s look” thrown out from under 
a masked battery of smiles and civility; but Mr. 
Blodget never walked off with his old comrade, 
as on this occasion, without feeling that he had 
much better not have done so, and that he never 
would ask Ned to “ come ’round”’ again. 

It required a strong effort of will and principle 
on the part of Mary Holland to acquiesce thus 
pleasantly to the prospect of a lonely evening, 
and to smile back into Ned’s face as she brought 
in his cap and overcoat from the hall, and he, 
taking them from her, though he ought to have 
been ashamed of resisting the impulse to excuse 
himself, after all, said: ‘* You won’t mind this 
once, will you, Beauty? Here a good fire and 
a new book ; you want to read that book, you 
know! And you can send round for some 
oysters at nine o’clock, if you’d like them; Sher- 
wood always has them hot at nine.” 

The “I shall do very well, never mind me,” 
of the reply was said without bitterness, though 
a great deal might have been thrown into those 
simple words by a person so disposed; but she 
went back into the parlor, and shut the door 
with a sigh she did not care to repress, now 
that it would not interfere with his evening’s 
pleasure. 

The small crimson velvet fauteuil, her hus- 
band’s especial gift to her in choosing the parlor 
furniture, with the book and paper-knife, stood 
exactly as it had done when she came in from 
the dining-room, looking forward to a pleasant 
evening alone with her husband; they had not 
enjoyed one in a long time from the multiplicity 
of their engagements. In the first place, her 
family came over from the city to congratulate 
them on being so easily settled, and then Ned’s 
married sister and her husband, living so near, 
dropped in any time; indeed, they saw a great 
deal of him and his family generally. <A quiet 
evening was really a luxury, fond of each other 
as they were, agenuine love-match, though some 
of their acquaintances had taken it upon them- 
selves to call it “ unsuitable ;” of course, that 
always does happen where the parties have con- 
sulted no one but themselves in the arrangement 
in which they are chiefly concerned, and surely, 
then, if even we might be allowed to judge, as 
far as one’s predilections are concerned. 

However, no one could blame Mrs, Ned Ho'- 
land for feeling a little sensitive on the point, 
when it had come to her ears again ana again 
that “‘he was by no means the right kind of a 
person to make her happy ;” and “ wasn’t it the 
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oddest thing that Ned Holland, gay as he was, 
should fancy such a stiff person as Mary Hall?” 
though “they never would make each other 
happy; how could they?” And their sympa- 
thizing friends, though they called on the bride, 
and made wedding-parties for them, and bright- 
ened their table with silver butter-knives, and 
fish-knives, and ice-cream-knives, emblems of 
disunion, would undoubtedly be happy at the 
first symptom of their unhappiness, not that 
they were evil-hearted, or *‘ foes to human peace 
and bliss,” but simply because they liked to see 
a prophecy made good. 

This was the least part of her disquiet, how- 
ever; for it is only justice to acknowledge that 
Mary Hall, having of her own free will and 
choice become Mrs. Holland, had at most times 
as much indifference “ to the speech of people” 
as feminine humanity is capable of. She saw 
Ned’s failings as well before as after their mar- 
riage; she knew her own, too, and that they 
made a pretty fair offset, only Ned’s had the mis- 
fortune to be more on the surface. 

She knew that her husband had been set adrift 
on a world of boarding-houses at a tender age, in 
common with most of the set of young men with 
whom he associated. ‘Those who had comfort- 
able homes she could not so readily excuse for 
haunting restaurants and billiard-saloons, and 
using night-keys as freely as if it was a cross, 
grumpy old landlady they were disturbing in- 
stead of their own mothers and sisters. 

She was conscious of a great disappointment 
and a very heavy heart the first time Ned had 
gone out with them after their marriage, but 
then his excuse seemed reasonable: “It won’t 
do to let them think you hold too tight a rein; 
will it, Mary?” Not that she especially cared 
for the opinion of that particular set of young 
gentlemen ; but she knew her husband was, if 
anything, over-sensitive on that score. This 
was the third time in a fortnight that Mr. Blod- 
get had introduced himself and his “ bangup 
overcoat” to the peaceful life into which they 
were fast subsiding; this third and last call had 
brought into exercise her whole stock of wifely 
patience and submission, darling theories of hers, 
in common with many other untried young brides. 
Now, seating herself in the chair which had 
been his gift, she resolved resolutely to look the 
thing in its face, and, by analyzing the unde- 
fined foreboding of evil, to overcome it if possible. 

Using Mr. Sam Blodget’s phrase, her husband 
was “innocent” enough of any actual wrong 
doing. He had never cared for wine, being 
betrayed into excess by good fellowship alone 
the few times he had been guilty in that parti- 
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cular since their acquaintance. He was honor- 
able, kind-hearted, and too fond of her to cause 
her anxiety if he once could be made to under- 
stand it; but when she knew what his former 
life had been she saw it always with the know- 
ledge of his capabilities for better things, and the 
hope of winning him to sympathy with her own 
refined tastes and pursuits. But how was this 
to be accomplished with such perpetual inter- 
ruptions, and without breaking at once the chain 
of old associations ? 

She knew that the most delicate touch was 
necessary to sever these links without defeating 
her own object; and, while she shrank from 
undertaking it, and half resolved to let matters 
take their course, enjoy herself, in her own way, 
with her books and music, the “ innocent deuce” 
of Mr. Blodget called up still more serious reflec- 
tions. Hitherto, her husband could offer as good 
an excuse as the best of them for these evening 
raids upon places of public resort; but now he 
stood without any, and if the habit should grow 
upon him, and be confirmed into evil courses, 
the offence would lie with her. 

Some inexperienced young wives, full of good 
intentions, “‘a wife’s influence” and “a hus- 
band’s duty,” would have hesitated but a short 
time in using all the feminine artillery at com- 
mand—injunctions, entreaties, tears, reproaches 
—and all with a sincere desire, for the real 
good of their husbands, and to discharge their 
own wifely duty ; but there are dangerous rocks 
in these rapids of reform, and she must be a 
skilful pilot who ventures upon them. Mary 
Holland had all these motives to influence her; 
but she knew that, in order to make the desired 
change and progress real, it must be built upon 
a staple foundation of taste and principle, and 
not hurried into by importunity or a desire to 
please her. ’ 

**] must really interest him in other things 
first,” she murmured, alone in the room he had 
been at so much pains to make cheerful only to 
desert. ‘“* He is susceptible of every pure taste, 
or I could not have loved him, only he has 
never had any one to call out his better nature; 
that I always knew. Now, if I take away what 
he enjoysat present, without offering him a com- 
pensation, I shall create that Very restlessness 
and craving for amusement which I wish to over- 
come altogether; but a love of refined pursuits 
is not to be cultivated in a day ora month. It 
must grow up by slow degrees, ‘here a little, 
and there a little ;’ and when it is accomplished, 
my work is done, for he will turn of his own 
free will from what will then seem empty and 
coarse amusements. Still, I must have him 
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more to myself; and how to accomplish this is 
the point, without defeating my own object by 
calling up a spirit of rebellion, aided by the com- 
ments and sneers of his friends. I wish Ned did 
not care so much for what other people think.” 

The young wife’s face had a weary, anxious 
look, not pleasant to behold so early in her mar- 
ried life. It was not selfishness or caprice that 
actuated her, buf an earnest feeling that now 
was a perilous turning-point in her husband’s 
character, and that her influence would be 
responsible for the result. 

The clock ticked loudly in the stillness of the 
room; the cold wind came and shook the blinds, 
but stole away again when it found a heavy bar 
to its entrance in the brocatelle curtains. The 
new book had not been reopened; and she had 
no heart to touch the keys of her open piano, 
the only old, familiar face, so to speak, in her 
new home. 

“IT wonder how many such evenings I must 
spend this winter!” she said, aloud, rising up 
with more of petulance in voice and manner 
than she had ever indulged in before; but, with 
all her earnest thinking, she had as yet foand 
noclue. “I wish I could crochet, or cared for 
fancy-work, as other girls do. I always despised 
it, as a waste of time; but people seem to get 
so absorbed in it! I don’t suppose I should 
know whether Ned was home or not then; but 
I never did anything of the sort, not even a 
pair of slippers.” 

She stood, leaning an arm on the mantle, 
thinking thus; and, whether it was the fire- 
light or the warm glow of the window-drapery, 
her face lighted up as it had not done before 
that evening, and presently the book seemed to 
have regained its original charm, for she drew 
her chair to the table, and sat down to it with a 
great deal of inward satisfaction, judging from 
the smiles that came and went about her mouth 
as she paused occasionally, and studied the flames 
upon the hearth-rug in a pleasant abstraction. 

Yet Mary Holland began her reforms by having 
a secret from her husband, the first thing she had 
ever voluntarily kept back. We donot excuse her 
for this breach of matrimonial confidence, without 
which—the confidence, of course, we mean, only 
our pen will involve us occasionally—there can 
be no lasting happiness in so close a friendship; 
nevertheless, her heart did not condemn her, 
though she put on her bonnet with a little tre 
mor, and went back for her blue bardge veil 
after she was fairly out of the house. Foolish 
child! Her unsuspecting husband was delving 
somewhere in the narrow and mysterious pre- 
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she well knew, too busy in making money for 
her to spend to care how she disposed of what 
he had already given her. 

And on her return more mystery. The cham- 
bermaid, coming with clean towels, found the 
door locked on the inside, and when it was opened 
wondered to see her mistress so flushed and ex- 
cited ; even Ned noticed that the window-shade 
was drawn down when he came home on the 
opposite side of the street, and sprang up the 
steps with a quicker bound than usual, fearful 
of some sudden illness or unlooked-for misfor- 
tune to the beautiful singing-bird he had so con- 
tentedly caged there. She was wiser next time, 
and allowed the shade to remain up in her mys- 
terious seclusion. 

Only once again was the unsuspicious husband 
on the very point of discovering how absurd and 
misplaced his confidence had been. 

It was a dull December evening, and he had 
not found “ the fellows at Bob’s” so agreeable 
as usual; so, bethinking himself of Mary, and 
the nuts and raisins in the little side-closet, his 
wandering steps were turned home two hours 
earlier than usual. 

The atmosphere was damp; and the shop- 
windows lighted the slippery pavement indif- 
ferently through the blur of mist and darkness. 
The returning husband withdrew turtlewise into 
the friendly depths of his coat-collar, and thought 
how stupid he was to expose himself to such 
disagreeable surroundings when his own parlor 
was always so pleasant, and his wife the most 
entertaining and agreeable companion, if she 
was his wife, of any person he ever met. 

**That’s because she reads so much, I sup- 
pose. Now, she can talk over the news of the 
day as sensibly as anybody in at ‘ Bob’s,’ and 
seems to take an interest. I hate a woman who 
shuts you up always on foreign news, and ex- 
pects you to talk millinering and gossip just as 
she does. Con—I mean; well, what I mean is, 
I don’t believe I ever heard Mary give her ac- 
quaintances a good going over ten times since 
I’ve known her. Now, there’s Bell Newbold 
never could talk five minutes without trolling 
out proper names; sure to say something you 
wish you hadn’t when you are with such peo- 
ple, without meaning to, either. Mary ma- 
nages to pick up a great deal more out of the 
papers than I have time to; and that was a very 
interesting thing she read out of ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal’ last night, just the sort of thing I like; 
I wonder how she knewit. I should goto sleer 
in ten minutes over one of your regular love- 
stories. Wouldn’t I hate to have a wife like 
Joe’s, always telling him where to go, and when 
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to come home; J’d show her!” And, finding 
himself nearing a familiar lamp-post at this 
emphatic break in his soliloquy, he wound off 
with a species of penitence at leaving Mary so 
much alone, mixed with a sudden recollection 
and admiration of the admirable way in which 
she bore such desertion. ‘ Now,’ continued he, 
to his fair friend and admurer, as he turned the 
latch-key, “how surprised and delighted she 
will be to see me! Won’t I have her arms 
round my neck in two minutes 2?” 

No such thing! He was suffered to open the 
parlor-door for himself, notwithstanding she 
must have known nobody else could let himself 
in .n that friendly manner; and yet she was not 
engrossed even in a reverie. There she sat, 
with not so much as a book before her, bolt 
upright at the centre-table, her cheeks a little 
flushed, and her whole manner more excited 
than usual. 

* You are home very early to-night. I did 
not expect you for two hours at least,” was not 
exactly the grecting he had anticipated; but the 
chill went off presently with that of the outer 
atmosphere, and Mary was even more entertain- 
ing and fascinating than usual. 

* * + * - 

New Year’s morning; and the ever-lavish Ned 
Holland presented his wife with an elegantly 
wrought bracelet, receiving a cigar-stand in re- 
turn. It was a very pretty bronze trifle, and 
looked extremely well on the éfagétre; but, for 
all that, he was disappointed. It was what any- 
body might have given him, and somehow he 
had expected more thought from his wife; but 
he-smothered his injured feelings under a plen- 
tiful breakfast, and started on his round of calls 
in a toilet that would have done credit to Ned 
Holland, the bachelor. 

Reaching home again at night, tired and bored, 
sick of the confectionery and champagne, the 
oysters and browned turkey he had surfeited him- 
self with out of politeness in the course of the 
day, he indulged in certain fervent wishes that 
** everybody had been there, and he should find 
Mary and a cup of hot coffee alone.” 

He found more than that; the table, coffee, 
and all neatly spread, his wife still in her best 
dress and her best looks, not tired in the least 
she said, though she had counted fifty-one calls, 
a dressing-gown airing itself leisurely before the 
fice, and coutemplating with evident approval a 
pair of slippers that it was destined to see a great 
dval of. 

* Why, Mary, what does all this mean?” he 
ejaculated, arrested by the sight of this unex- 
pected array, in the midst of a matrimonial 





salute. ‘Who sent ’em to me? Where did 
that dressing-gown come from? The very thing 
I was wishing for. I never had one in my life; 
singular, isn’t it, when I have had most every- 
thing ?” 

**IT don’t know when you ever had any use 
for one,” responded Mrs. Ned, making herself 
very busy in the removal of wrappers, and sug- 
gesting that it might as well be tried on at_once. 

Never was a first ball-dress considered more 
becoming! Mr. Ned Hamilton stood still for 
his wife to turn down the cuffs to precisely the 
proper point, tightened the handsome cord and 
tassels with especial unction, and thrust a fresh 
white handkerchief into the breast-pocket as he 
marched toward the pier-glass admiringly. 

“Splendid fit! Very neat pattern, not too 
showy, just right! I hate anything too exten- 
sive, like Sam’s now, red flowers on a bright 
yellow ground. Silk lining, too; nosham about 
it!’ Mr. Ned slapped his fine broad chest, in- 
closed in this admirable dressing-gown, with 
a heartiness pleasant to behold. ‘ And those 
slippers; just hand them here, will you, Mary? 
But where in the world did these things come 
from ?” 

* Better try them on, too,” suggested Mary, 
likewise radiant with satisfaction; “and then 
I’ll tell you.” 

The damp, mud-splashed boots were kicked 
off unceremoniously ; and, walking to the rug, 
the unconscious man deliberately set his feet 
into the snare! 

* Deep blue; what’s that on the toe? A 
puss curled up to sleep, I declare! Remarkably 
well done, too. Out with it, Mary! Was it 
Ellen or Sue? High time they remembered 
they had a brother. Why, I declare, I hav’n’t 
had a pair of slippers in two years; the girls 
used to say I never used them, and what was 
the use? Fact, too much trouble!” 

* You really like them ?” 

“ Easy as an old shoe; wonderful guess at 
mysize. Like them? Tobe sureIdo. I only 
wish you’d worked them for me, Beauty ;” and 
his voice sank into a more tender cadence as he 
stooped down and patted her head, while she 
still knelt on the hearth-rug. 

* Well, I did, Ned, every stitch,” she said 
with a sudden trembling in her voice that she 
felt very much ashamed of, and tried to control. 

“You! WhylI thought you said you had 
never worked a pair in your life, and hated 
worsted work beyond measure; I thought of 
asking you to do me a pair, only I remembered 
that.” . 

*T never did ” said his wife, not unwillingly 
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encircled by his arm, and accepting his kiss of 
thanks. “I made such blunders! I worked so 
hard, and had to shut myself up, you know, for 
fear you would find out and spoil all. Don’t 
you remember one night you came home early, 
and found me doing nothing? Well,I only had 
time to throw my canvas and worsteds under 
the table; and there they lay until next morn- 
ing before I could get a chance to put them 
away without your seeing me. I was so afraid 
you would drop something that evening or find 
out somehow !”” 

“By ! I beg your pardon, Mary,” Ned 
broke out, suddenly; “but if you only knew 
how much more I think of t.ese slippers because 
you never worked a pair for anybody else! 
Regular beauties, ain’t they?” And, seated in 
his own lounging-chair, he elevated his feet 
admiringly on the back-ground of the black 
marble mantle. 

* * o oa . 

“Going round awhile?” inquired the highly 
original and entertaining Mr. Blodget, one 
snowy evening, not a century ago. 

Mr. Blodget was unaltered by the course of 
time, except that the ends of his cravat “ flared” 
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in an extremely demonstrative manner instead 
of being gathered into the subdued and rather 
reserved bow which fashion demanded when we 
first made his acquaintance. 

No, thank you, Mrs. Holland; only looked 
in; couldn’t think of sitting down.” 

I guess» you’d better,” said the master of 
the house, lazily ; *‘ you might find worse quar- 
ters such a night as this. Seems to me I did 
promise Joe to look in awhile, but I guess I 
won’t; it’s too much trouble to put on my boots.” 

His wife glanced up, and down again as quickly 
to her work ; but he caught the peculiar smile 
of meaning that she could not repress. 

The domesticated husband began to have a 
faint glimmering of the truth; but he did not 
return the look. 

* Did it ever occur to you, Sam,” said he, 
addressing himself deliberately and exclusively 
to his visitor, “that slippers might be regarded 
in the light of man-traps ?” 

** Never!” returned the unconscious Blodget. 
“ Really, I can’t say that they ever did! Quite 
an idea, ain’t it, though? Remarkably hand- 
some ones those of yours.” 
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Ir is now several months since this book was , passed those of the factory, and the hum of the 


issued from the press of J. C. Derby, New York. 
It was the second venture of the author; her 
former publication, “ Alone,” having introduced 
her name to the public. That work has reached 
the fourteenth edition in our own country, and 
has been received with still more popularity in 
Europe. This, although published under most 
disadvantageous circumstances, with but little 
effort put forth for its circulation, by its own 
merits has gained for itself and author a most 


promjnent position. The success of that work , 


had aroused the public expectation for the re- 
ception of “ The Hidden Path,” so that we were 
not surprised to learn that, only four weeks 
from the date of its publication, fourteen thou- 
sand copies had been sold. From a New York 
paper we extract the following: ‘Thirteen 
hundred and forty copies of this book (‘The 
Hidden Path’) have been sold at the recent 
Trade Sales, at full price, which is the largest 
number of any miscellaneous book which has 
been disposed of this fall.” At a period in 





press drowned the noise of the mill-wheel, when 
so many volumes yearly find their way into so- 
ciety, which seldom outlive one edition, a work 
must possess something of more than ordinary 
attractiveness to meet with such a welcome. 
The efforts of the publishers may accomplish 
much in bringing a work into notice, and yet if 
it have not real merit, it cannot stand before the 
fire of criticism, which every book of our time 
must bear before its acceptance. 

The very favorable notices attending the in- 
troduction of this work have commended it to 
our homes and hearts. There are several cha- 
racteristics of “‘The Hidden Path” worthy of 
observation. The author has brought us a pic- 
ture of real life. Her story is not the highly 
painted romance, whose greatest attraction is 
the wondrous scenes through which the hero of 
the tale is led ; nor has she gone out of the cir- 
cle of society to find one whose peculiar lot has 
been a catalogue of extravagant circumstances, 
which, though boldly narrated, demand an im 


which the labors of the printing-office have sur- } agination equal to that of the author, to follow 
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The power of “The Hidden Path” is the natu- 
ralness of its design, so resembling our own ex- 
perience of life, so similar to what would be our 
conclusion regarding those whom she introduces 
to us, that the mind finds it difficult to dispossess 
itself of the idea that this is a simple narrative, 
a heart-history, having its counterpart elsewhere 
than in the fancy of the writer. We know the 
characters as we read, they become our familiar 
friends, and we look with as much interest at 
every circumstance and influence affecting their 
destiny as if they had been bound to us by the 
most intimate ties. This is the highest style of 
romance. If we have books which are to be the 
conveyors of practical truth (and all the books we 
read should have this tendency), we do not ask 
for those whose very improbability counteracts 
their design, but books whose teachings find a re- 
sponse in the common sense of every mind, and 
in the pure affections of the heart. Then it is 
that fiction steps out of its sphere, becoming 
only the medium of illustration, the instrument 
by which fancy weaves bright pictures upon the 
web of truth, so nearly like the original as al- 
most to cause us doubt whether indeed they are 
feigned. The principle, the base of all, is truth, 
and imagination only suggests the course of 
action which would result from this. We pro- 
nounce that a vitiated taste, a taste corrupted 
by dealing with the monstrous and improbable, 
which demands something bold, even if it be 
the boldness of falsehood; yet we are not te be 
mistaken as condemning originality of thought 
or expression, but we have yet to learn that a 
work may not be characteristic and a book of 
mark, and yet be faithful to life. In the circle 
of society with which we are familiar, how few 
along the pilgrimage we are walking present 
anything strikingly peculiar in the aspect of 
their life! how few have moved in an eccentric 
sphere, outdazzling their companions! and yet, 
in the beautiful sentiment of our author, each 
one may have some peculiar heart-history ; un- 
known to the world, he may be walking a hidden 
path, in which he sees only God’s hand pointing 
the way. We have written thus at length upon 
what seems to us the characteristics of a true 
hook for two reasons—because much of the 
criticism of the present day adjudges everything 
commonplace which is not wondrous, the result 
of which is a marvelious literature, noted for 
nothing except its extravagance and copiousness ; 
the second is, that in the youthful and undis- 
cerning it creates a vitiated taste, which satisfies 
its longings only in the exciting and equally poi- 
sonous draughts of a polluted imagination, and, 
forgetting the limpid spring of truth, seeks to 








assuage its thirst in the broad stream fed from a 
thousand foul channels. 

Before we had finished the beautiful dedica- 
tion, we were ready to give our hand to the 
author, to be led, in unhesitating confidence, 
wherever she listed; and our perusal of the 
book satisfied us that we had not mistaken our 
guide. We can scarcely give an abstract of the 
work in the short space allowed us; and yet an 
epitome of the story is necessary to our review. 
The opening act conveys us to a scene in the 
“Old Dominion,” where the heroine is intro- 
duced to us as Bella Conway; she is then a 
girl of eleven, diffident and reserved, but mature 
beyond her years, and one in whom the traits 
of womanhood are already beginning distinctly 
to develop. Bella’s mother, after a widowhood 
of five years, is married to Mr. Snowden, a man 
who, beneath a polished address and Christian 
profession, carries the heart of a villain; this 
wolf in sheep’s clothing begins a series of per- 
secutions upon Bella and her younger brother, 
Jamie, a crippled child, hitherto the pet of the 
household, which results in chilling the heart 
of the mother, and driving her daughter from 
home. Separated from all that she once loved, 
she is sent to Philadelphia to school ; but here, 
in the family of her uncle, Mr. Oakley, she finds 
a home and companionship, in which the years 
of her exile are made happy. It is here we 
are introduced to characters who play a con- 
spicuous part in,the latter scenes of the story. 
Maurice, a son of Mr. Oakley, and then a theo- 
logical student, and his sister Isabel, noble in 
high-souled intellect, and more noble in heart, 
scarcely less a heroine than she whose path they 
bless; these, by their fraternal kindness and 
sympathy, find entrance to Bella’s heart, and 
by the magic of their love heal its broken strings. 
After an absence of two years, she returns to 
Virginia, more unwelcome than before; for in 
her absence her property, which had been com- 
mitted in trust to her uncle, mysteriously dis- 
appears, and she is thrown upon the charities 
of her step-father. With an independent spirit, 
Bella resolves again to leave her home, to sus- 
tain herself by teaching ; here she takes another 
step into that blind way in which duty alone is 
the guide. She accepts a situation as instruc- 
tress in the family of Mr. Norwood, a man of 
the stamp frequently found in refined society, 
whose highest ideas of education extend only to 
the power of display, the Pharisee of the pre- 
sent day. The unobtrusive and silent manners 
of Bella are not adapted to his ideal ; and, there- 
fore, at the end of the first year, she quits her 
post for the situation of sub-teacher in a female 
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seminary. After submitting to the privations 
and persecutions of a boarding-school life for a 
term, she receives an invitation to the position 
of English teacher in a school in Richmond. 
There, for a few months, the homeless wanderer 
seems once more at rest; for, in addition to the 
more congenial associations of her new position, 
she enjoys the society of her betrothed, Williard 
Monmouth, the playmate of her youth, and now 
a junior partner of a mercantile house in the 
city. Even this calm isthe precursor of a storm 
more violent than any other which has wrecked 
the poor girl’s hopes. Monmouth, ambitious for 
wealth and distinction, amid the excitement of 
gay life, becomes wearied of the unpretending 
simplicity which concealed the noble heart of 
her whom he had heretofore loved, and longs 
for one better adapted to the brilliant sphere in 
which he would move; this he finds in the per- 
son of a Miss Berkeley, whose fascinating address 
and reputed wealth win his false heart from his 
first love. The “iron trammels of love and 
honor,” which he throws off for the golden 
chain, fall upon the heart of the deserted one, 
and crush it to the earth ; for what weight can 
bear so heavily upon the sou! as rejected affec- 
tion? Under this weight of sorrow, she pur- 
sues unmurmuringly that path which Providence 
seems pointing out, although it is hidden in mys- 
teries ; and every step in the deepening shades 
manifests a heroism of faith. At the invitation 
of her friends in Philadelphia, she removed 
thither, again to make her home in the family 
of her uncle; here she remains among those 
who, appreciating her worth, and sympathizing 
in her griefs, lighten the load of sorrow, and 
restore her in some degree to the happiness of 
other days. After a residence of two years with 
these, she is remanded to her home in Virginia 
by the illness of her mother, then sinking into 
the grave. Forgetting the chilling neglect of 
the past, like a ministering angel, she hovers 
around the couch of her dying parent, consoling 
and sustaining by her presence the last moments 
of the sufferer; here patient sorrow at last meets 
its reward. Maurice Oakley, now the occupant 
of the Mooresville parsonage, whose affectionate 
tenderness had soothed the poignancy of her 
deepest grief, comes to claim her as his bride; 
and at the bedside of her dying mother she hears 
the vows which unite her for life to one worthy 
of her noble heart. We suppose it may be taken 
for granted that every author who sends us a 
living book, one into which he has thrown his 
whole soul and feelings—for such a production 
is “The Hidden Path’’—has a design beyond 
that of entertainment, or of tracing out the 
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joys and sorrows of the hero’s life; this though, 
often lost sight of by the novel-reader, whose 
criterion of literary worth is merely that of the 
passing effect, and of the good or bad ending— 
this remembered, becomes to us the key which 
opens to us new interests and treasures of beauty. 
It gives us a familiarity with the characters of 
the drama; and we behoid each one in his 
turn performing some part in the design, and, 
though trivial his place and words may be, yet 
leading on to the completion, an indispensable 
link in the plan. When this moral is disco- 
vered, every separate incident has its connection 
with the grand truth which is illustrated, and 
is thus invested with new beauty, as a reflector 
of the light which shines upon it. 

“ The Hidden Path” is an experimental illus- 
tration of the passage: “‘ I will bring the blind 
by a way that they know not; I will lead them 
in paths that they have not known:” that often 
a lowly path is appointed to the children of 
God that their walk may be close with him, and 
that the course of faith is the highest style of life. 
This design may be traced throughout the book, 
for to the illustration of this point all the charac- 
ters and scenes converge; but in the development 
of this plan there is a portrayal of character 
rarely equalled for fidelity. If there be one 
feature in which the author excels more than 
in another, it is this, exhibiting a knowledge of 
human nature, of the springs of thought and 
action, with which long observation can alone 
make us conversant. She presents to us in the 
persons of three heroines (for so we may term 
them by way of distinction), the different stamps 
of female character, all attractive, and possessing 
traits worthy of admiration, yet each class dis- 
tinct, and never losing its identity. First, we look 
upon her in whose footsteps we trace the windings 
of that hidden path. We have spoken of her 
more at length than the others in the abstract 
of the book, so that it scarcely seems necessary 
again to allude to her; yet we cannot but con- 
gratulate Miss Harland upon the perfection of 
her portraiture of Bella. She has shown us a 
woman of like passions with others, a simple- 
hearted woman, not a high ideal, which would 
cause the reader at every step to ask, “‘ Can it 
be possible that so much of Heaven’s purity 
walks the earth?” one whose language and 
manners raise her so far above the heads of 
others as to make her an object to be worshipped 
rather than loved. No! Though naturally re- 
served, and forced by circumstances to assume 
an independent bearing, the heart within, which 
yearns and prays for love, which, though often 
deceived and disappointed, yet leans with child- 
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like trust upon any arm that will give support, 
and when sorrows too heavy for earthly sympathy 
to relieve, crush it, still clings with firmer grasp 
to the Ever Faithful; this is the heart of a true 
woman. The course of Bella is the exemplifi- 
cation of that highest style of life which we have 
said “‘ The Hidden Path” demonstrates, the walk 
of faith; and to these trials she brings a spirit 
as pure, and a heart as submissive, as those holy 
women of old, catalogued with the inheritors of 
the promises, of whom the world was not worthy. 
Bella is not a mere imagination ; we have met 
many such, and have been made better for their 
presence. As the whole book is the tracing of 
her life, it would be unjust to suppose that so 
brief a notice could more than introduce her to 
our interest. In the constitution of this plan, 
however, she forms the link between the two 
classes which Isabel and Alma represent, pos- 
sessing neither the striking characteristics of 
the one, nor the mere charms of the other, yet 
with a share in the nature of both, combining 
much of the mind and energy of the former 
with the amiability of the latter. 

The life of Isabel is a brilliant episode; from 
the moment of introduction, as the favorite 
school-girl, to bidding her farewell, our heart 
glows with admiration. She stands before our 
minds at this moment as one of those noble 
spirits whom God has sent to cheer the soul 
amid its comminglings with so much that is pol- 
luted in earth, a true sister, her life a constant 
benediction, her presence a stream of sunshine, 
beautiful alike in the halls of fashion, in the 
domestic circle, and in the miserable garret of 
the poor. We are moved to the highest respect ; 
and yet it is not her genius which alone com- 
mands it, but the fresh heart in its untrammelled 
emotions, which fills our minds with admiration, 
while at the same time it wins our love. And 
herein is another excellence of this book. While 
the author has revealed to us the working of the 
meaner passions which actuate the heart of a 
Snowden with a master pen, laying open the 
springs of selfishness and the darker shades of 
character, that we may learn to detest the vice, 
she has in the person of the meek Bella; in 
Jamie, the crippled brother, between whom and 
the sister there existed childhood’s deepest love ; 
in Isabel, the gifted authoress, the gentle, dis- 
interested woman, guiding the hearts of her 
fmends as readily as the pen, with a soul the 
fountain of sympathy, magnanimous in happi- 
ness, and not less so in sorrow; in Frank Lyle, 
her boon companion, and the mirror of her 
*houghts; in Maurice, the noble brother, the 
humble man of God, his religion shining through 
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every word and deed; in Powhatan Norwood, 
the Virginia gentleman, “ay, every inch a 
king ;” in Miss Maria, the motherly hostess, 
* cheering, chirping canary,” with a note of 
joy for the happy, and a strain of sympathy for 
the sad—in these and a host of others, whose 
merits and prominent position upon the stage 
demand for them more than a mention, she has 
raised our respect for the truly good and pure, 
and taught us how much there is yet beautiful 
in humanity. These companionships are abso- 
lutely refreshing, for we are made better by our 
communings with such as Isabel; but it is not 
the mere description of the person and character 
that inspires these emotions. It is the acting 
out of the part assigned her in the life she dives ; 
it is her words, her deeds that develop so much 
that is noble. A good artist may present us a 
painting which will excite our admiration; but 
this can only be a miriature representation of 
the scene, and must come short of the original 
which filled his soul, and one glimpse at the 
real will give us a better conception of the truth 
than many hours’ study of the picture, and so it 
is not the representation of Isabel in the scenes 
where she is presented to us as a high ideal, but 
in the active life in which she moves, and speaks, 
and appeals to us personally, that the charm of 
her character is found. A comparison of these 
views will display this, and, at the same time, 
give us a more distinct impression of our favorite. 
The following passage is descriptive of her as 
first introduced to us: * She was about the age 
of Bella, but much taller, with that rare, beau- 
tiful, nut-brown complexion found in perfection 
among the gypsies. Thick braids of jetty hair 
wound around a finely formed head, and a pair 
of magnificent eyes, which of themselves would 
have made her attractive. She was an uncom- 
mon girl in face and deportment, and Uncle 
James recognized this fact by an energetic, 
‘Upon my life, Isabel, you are growing up a 
splendid woman!’ As a woman, she did not 
belie the promise of her girlhood. Her bounding 
step seemed to scorn the level earth, as if suited 
for steep and lofty crags, and her eyes were full 
of strange, prophetic light; deep within them 
burned a fire, which would flash out upon a 
wondering, worshipping world some day, but 
they were often dreamy with the foreshadow 

ings of woman’s destiny, and between the ripe, 
pouting lips lay ‘ Love, all hushed and warm.’ 
Frank Lyle and herself were sworn allies; he, 
like Maurice, treated her as a petted child, 
humoring her freaks and fancies whenever it 
was prudent to extend such indulgence, and 
checking her fearlessly if her vagaries threat- 
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ened to run too far. Himself an enthusiast, he 
listened entranced, as were the others, to her 
unstudied raptures, the outbursts of a soul which 
found in ‘ beauty a joy forever,’ of an imagina- 
tion uncurbed by taunt or reproof. In earnest 
faith, she thanked God for youth and friends 
and every blessing; exulted in his goodness, as 
seen in stream, lake, and mountain, in all things 
lovely and glorious in the earth he had appointed 
as her home; saw in the stars his ever-burning 
lamps, in the clouds his chariot; heard his voice 
in the thunder, the sea and stormy wind fulfilling 
his word.” 

Such is the author’s description, the portrait; 
but for her true nature let us hear her speak. 
We select a passage in which her character is 
well displayed, beautiful alike in its freshness 
of thought and purity of sentiment. She is 
stating her reasons to her friend, Frank Lyle, 
for becoming an author:— 

“<¢T have no ambition to acquire fame; this 
is why I wished you to understand me. I am 
happy! Not a flower peeps from beneath my 
feet, not a bird warbles, not a breeze sighs, but 
has a lesson of beauty, and gladness, and truth 
forme. Iam never lonely, never sad; how can 
I be when my heart is full of life and joy, and 
love for all things, and Him who made them? 
My friends lavish upon me what my spirit most 
desires, affection ; and my breast swells with an- 
swering devotion. Before I knew life, I thought 
others—many—as blessed as*myself; but gradu- 
ally, wonderingly, I became aware of the misery, 
the self-love, the ignorance of everything that 
makes man most happy, that prevail in the world, 
and with the authority of an inspired command 
the conviction dawned upon me that I had my 
mission, that, freely as I had received, it was my 
duty to give, not merely to those in the limited 
sphere of my personal influence, but to the toil- 
ing, suffering masses whom my pen could touch. 
It is my sceptre; formerly, it was my plaything, 
handled familiarly for my recreation, and to pro- 
mote the enjoyment of my home-circle. I can- 
not tell you how it is endeared, sanctified to me 
by its uses. A thought, like a bright- winged 
seraph from the clime of the blest, comes to me, 
diffusing perfume and light through my heart. 
I know that far away, perhaps, an earth-wearied 
soul is sinking beneath her load, and I say: 
* There is hope, and peace, and blessedness in 
store for you! As to my sister, partaker of my 
Father’s love, I bring you a message.” 

**T have seen a flower, Frank, which, growing 
upon the upper stem, received more sunshine 
and rain than its lowlier mates, screened by the 
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branches; and, bowing, it sent the glittering drops 
down to the wilting petals below. My cup brims, 
overflows; shall I deny the refreshing shower to 
dry and thirsting hearts, where no wateris? I 
dare not; I should deserve a curse if I did! 

“¢ Yes, Frank!’ The exaltation of the Py- 
thoness subsided into the mournful intensity 
of earnestness with which she had commenced 
speaking. ‘I am a woman, weak and depend- 
ent, and not ashamed to avow it. I would not 
be what some miserably misguided fanatics call 
“superior to my sex ;” when true to ourselves 
and to those whom God has intrusted to us to 
love and cherish, “the sex” has no superior, not 
even in boasted man! Although his is the higher 
sphere, he can do no more in it than we can in 
ours, work for his Creator and his kind, accord- 
ing te the measure of his strength. To me, it 
is appointed to do, to some—oh, my-soul sickens 
in blasphemous despondency sometimes to think 
how many—to suffer!’ ” 

This is Isabel, the light-hearted child of na- 
ture, with a spirit ever buoyant for herself, ever 
sympathizing in the distresses of others; but it 
is when in this very “ suffering,” in a sorrow 
more poignant than any other grief to the sensi- 
tive, when upon the bounding heart, which has 
felt no chastening hand, comes the heaviest blow, 
that the beautiful faith most clearly shines. The 
head bows as meekly to the stroke as it had 
before bent to receive the laurel-wreath the 
votaries of her genius had placed upon her brow. 
She bears her part with those whose patient walk 
teaches us “ howsublimea thing itis to suffer and 
be strong.” 

The character of Alma presents a striking 
contrast to that of Isabel, yet representing a 
numerous class, whose lives glide peacefully 
along, with little interruption, because the 
shallow mind and more shallow heart care for 
nothing beyond their own present gratification ; 
it would seem harsh to brand these with selfish- 
ness, yet they are strangers to those emotions 
of sympathy and philanthropy which move the 
souls of others. Inthe busy life in which many 
are conceiving and achieving great designs, whese 
motto and principle is action, they are content 
to be; such is Alma, whose fairy-like figure and 
sweet voice, combined with what the world calls 
* amiability of disposition,” made her a favorite 
in society, and stole the heart even of the dis- 
cerning and appreciative Frank Lyle. Were this 
the place, we would like to dispute the propriety 
of this attribute—amiability to such characters as 
Alma. If it be justifiable to christen with this 
title the want of any characteristic, and to express 
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thereby a deficiency in energy and those virtues 
which can alone make one worthily independ- 
ent, then we admit that such as she are amiable ; 
but then, too, we reduce this to a negative qual- 
ity, @ synonym for weakness, as frequently the 
offspring of a feeble head as of a puerile heart. 
Alma’s appears to be such a negative character, 
winning by the simplicity and childishness of 
her manners, as well as by her pretty face; the 
author has in this personage given us a fair ex- 
ample of the class. That she should have found 
her way to the heart of a man like Frank Lyle 
would seem improbable, and that for her he 
should abandon the gifted Isabel, whose every 
thought was congenial with his own, and whose 
pulse throbbed with the same generous sympa- 
thies, seems even more wonderful; but here 
Miss Harland has drawn as closely to fact as in 
any other passage of her book, and the experience 
of every observer may bear witness to it. 

We have spoken chiefly of the female charac- 
ters, because this is, in fact, a woman’s book, and 
in the development of the story, which is the 
tracing of woman’s life, the other personages 
occupy subordinate positions; all the charac- 
ters, however, are drawn with the same masterly 
hand, and exhibit an equal knowledge of man’s 
nature, the same felicity of portraiture. 

It is impossible that a book with such a design, 
inculeating high moral and religious principle, 
should be other than beneficial in its effect. 
There is no doubtful or double meaning, whose 
tendencies may be misconstrued, but a healthful 
tone pervading every chapter. If there is a 
faithful portrayal of the evil in our nature, it is 
not glossed over by heroic deeds, which cause 
us to regard the villain with deeper interest than 
his victim, nor is it such as presents a morbid, 
misanthropic view of humanity; but it shows 
evil as it generally exists, the index of a wicked 
heart, and by its bright and beautiful contrasts 
makes that which is truly worthy the more love- 
able. The book has its faults; but these are 
minor, and not such as affect its moral bearing 
or success as a work of genius. There is an 
occasional extravagance of passion and of lan- 
guage, exceeding at times the natural emotion 
which would be excited by the circumstances ; 
such a passage we detect*in one of the early 
chapters of the book, when Bella overheard the 
téte 2 téte conversation between Mr. Snowden 


and her mother :— 

“The truth—to her a dreadful revelation— 
burst upon the poor child; her mother was to 
be married, and to a man against whom her soul 
had arisen in abhorrence at first sight. Jealousy, 





cruel as the grave, for an instant was the per- 
vading emotion; then keen and bitter resentment 
against the loathed usurper, as she remembered 
her frail, crippled brother, hitherto the darling 
most cared for by all the household, cheated out 
of a coveted caress—on this, the very night of 
her return—by the glozing fondlings of a lover! 
Was this an earnest of what the future held for 
him? Shaking with horror and passion, she 
made her way back to Jamie’s room.” 

It seems to us that this height of passion, 
ascribed to a child of eleven years, whose dislike 
had arisen only from a prejudice created an hour 
before, is unnatural. It is probable that she 
would Jearn these intimations with sorrow, and 
experience an increasing dislike for the intruder ; 
but we think the expression, “‘ shaking with hor- 
ror and passion,’? somewhat extravagant and 
forced. We notice this tendency in other pas- 
sages of the work; yet we can see throughout 
this a decided improvement upon the former 
writings of Miss Harland. This, with a prone- 
ness to magniloquence, or rather the use of a 
composite word where a simpler expression would 
convey the meaning, are the only defects which 
we would suggest as worthy of correction in the 
style; but we would like to speak at large upon 
the power and beauty of that style, combining 
excellencies seldom equalled, in no case excelled 
among the writers of the present day. The tend- 
ency to foreign terms, noticeable in “ Alone,” is 
not found here, but a purity of language and 
felicity pf illustration more to be admired, be- 
cause manifesting an advance in this respect. 
If the book does not possess the same chain 
of brilliant incidents as Miss Harland’s former 
production, it has for the discerning mind more 
of the truly beautiful, and, as a volume, far sur- 
passes that in all that makes a work excellent. 
Its humor is inimitable; its pathos simple and 
touching; its conversation easy and natural; 
its descriptions and panegyrics thrilling. There 
are many passages worthy of praise, which none 
can read without emotion, and others which cause 
a thrill to pass through the whole frame. Such 
is the reverie of Isabel, as she sits through the 
long night by the cold hearth-stone, pouring out 
the wail of a forsaken heart, chapter twenty- 
fourth. The description of the railroad collision, 
in the thirtieth chapter, brings the whole scene 
vividly before our eyes; with Isabel, we see the 
darting of the fire-breathing monsters, hear the 
clash of death and the moans of the suffering 
and dying. These are but a few illustrations 
from “ The Hidden Path ;” but it abounds with 
them. Every sentiment of Isabel, and Frank, 
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and Maurice deserves mention; but we have 
already trespassed beyond our bounds. ‘* The 
Hidden Path” is worthy of a place in every home- 
circle, and its pure sentiments a dwelling place 
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in every heart. As a Virginia production, it 
does credit to the State in which so many of its 
scenes are laid, and from whose homes so many 
of its characters are drawn. 





FIGURES FOR DIAPHANE LAMP-SHADE, 


(See description in January Numbcr.) 
Fig. 4. 


Flowers, purple. Leaves, dark green. 
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Fig. 5. 


Flowers, bright yellow. 


Tue same method, by which these diaphane 
lamp-shades are made, might be applied to the 
ornamenting of other objects for use in the par- 
lor and the boudoir. The screen, especially, is 
suited to this kind of embellishment; and screen 
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Leaves, dark green. 


patterns consisting of flowers, birds, and other 
objects, would have a very fine effect. Weshall 
give a specimen of screen patterns in a futuro 
number. 











LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN SMITH.* 


BY JOHN B. 


DUFFEYV. 


(Continned from page 47.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Smith engages in the colonization of Virginia—Sails to 
that country—Dissensions during the voyage—Arrival 
. of the colonists in Virginia. 

Soon after Smith’s return to England, he be- 
came acquainted with a veteran navigator, named 
Bartholomew Gosnold, who had just accom- 
plished a successful voyage to and from the shores 
of North America; upon which, notwithstanding 
the lapse of more than a hundred years from 
their discovery by Sebastian Cabot, the English 
had as yet planted no permanent colony. Having 
visited the “fair countrie” of Virginia, which, 
some twenty years before, Sir Walter Raleigh 
had vainly attempted to colonize, Gosnold was 
earnest in his solicitations that a plantation 
should be begun there; and, at last, prevailed 
upon ** Captaine Iohn Smith, Mr. Edward Maria 
Wingfield, Mr. Robert Hunt, and divers others,” 
to interest themselves in his enterprise. 

Two years elapsed, however, before the expe- 
dition was organized. With “great charge and 
industrie,” “ certaine nobilitie, gentry, and mar- 
chants” were induced to engage in the project. 
A corporation, called the ‘‘ London Company,” 
was then formed, and, having obtained from 
James the First, in April, 1606, a patent granting 
to them the regions lying between Cape Fear, in 
North Carolina, and the present southern limits 
of Maryland, prepared to occupy the lands indi- 
cated by their charter. To manage the affairs 
of the projected colony, two councils were 
formed, one to reside in England, and the other 
in the plantation itself, but both to be appointed 
and removed at the pleasure of the crown, by 
whose instructions they were to be guided. The 
laws of the proposed colony were mostly drawn 
up by the king himself, and, along with the 
names of the future colonial councillors, were 
inclosed in a mysterious box, not to be unsealed 
till the arrival of the planters in Virginia. 

On the 19th of December, 1606, the Virginia 
colonists, one hundred in number, set sail in 
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three small ‘vessels—the largest not exceeding a 
hundred tons in burden—from Blackwall, in 
England, under the charge of Captain Newport, 
a navigator tolerably well acquainted with the 
eastern shores of the New World. By unpros- 
perous winds they were detained six weeks in 
sight of England. During that time there arose 
many discontents, ‘‘ which had even then over- 
throwne the businesse,” had not Mr. Hunt, the 
pious and peace-loving chaplain of the expedition, 
‘‘with the water of patience,” and “ by his own 
true, devoted examples, quenched those flames 
of envie and dissention.” 

At the Canary Isles, where they touched for 
water, fresh discords disturbed the adventurers ; 
and, upon the feigned and absurd charge that 
he intended to murder the council and make 
himself king of Virginia, Smith ‘* was committed 
as a prisoner,” during the rest of the voyage, by 
some of the leaders of the expedition, who ap- 
pear to have envied his fame and reputation. 

Crossing the Atlantic, they spent three weeks 
“in refreshing” themselves among the West 
India Isles. At Guadaloupe, they discovered a 
hot spring, in which they boiled pork as well as 
over the fire. At a little island, called Monica, 
they took from the bushes, with their hands, 
near two hogsheads full of birds, in three or 
four hours. At other points, ‘‘ with a lothsome 
beast like a crocodil, called a gwayn [guana], 
tortoises, pellicans, parrots, and fishes, they 
daily feasted.” 

From the West Indies, they steered hopefully 
for Virginia. They were soon greatly dis- 
couraged, however, by learning that the mari- 
ners had lost their reckoning, and knew not 
where upon the wide ocean they were sailing. 
“ But God, the guider of all good actions.” 
remarks Smith, “‘ forcing them by an extreame 
storme, did drive them by his piovidence to their 
desired port, beyond all their expectations.” On 
the 26th of April, 1607, they discovered land, 
which, in honor of the Prince of Wales, they 
named Cape Henry. Here, having gone ashore 
to recreate themselves, thirty of the colonists 
were surprised by five Indians, who came creep- 
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ing, “like wild bears,” from the hills, and 
hurt two of the English very dangerously, before 
they could be driven away. That night the 
mysterious box of King James was opened, when 
it was found that Mr. Edward Wingfield and 
Captains Bartholomew Gosnold, John Smith, 
Christopher Newport, John Ratcliffe, John Mar- 
tin, and George Kendall, were appointed a coun- 
cil, with power to choose yearly a president from 
among themselves. 

Seventeen days from their arrival were spent 
by the adventurers in seeking a suitable location 
for their settlement. Viewing and naming Cape 
Charles, they passed into Chesapeake Bay, 
and presently reached the mouth of a large 
stream, which, in honor of their king, they 
called James River. The northern point at the 
entrance to this river they named Point Com- 
fort, because the safe anchorage there “put 
them in good comfort.” Going ashore on this 
point they encountered five Indians, who seemed 
greatly terrified, until the leader of the English 
laid his hand upon his heart, whereupon they 
invited the adventurers to Kecoughtan, their 
town, on the present site of Hampton. Here 
the savages welcomed them with tobacco, pipes, 
and a dance, and hospitably feasted them with 
cakes of Indian corn. 

Sailing soon afterwards up James River, they 
stopped with a native chief who had invited 
them to visit him, and stood on the bank to re- 
ceive them, as they landed, “ with all his train; 
as goodly men,” says George Percy, one of the 
first settlers, and subsequently governor of the 
colony, “ as I have seen of savages or Christians.” 
The Werowance, or chief, marched in front, 
* playing on a flute made of reed, with a crown 
of deer’s hair, colored red, in fashion of a rose, 
fastened about his knot of hair, and a great plate 
of copper on the other side of his head, with 
two long feathers, in fashion of a pair of horns, 
placed in the midst of his crown.” His body 
was painted crimson, and his face blue, besprin- 
kied with what seemed to be silverdust. Around 
his neck hung a chain of beads, and in either 
ear a bird’s claw ornamented with pearls and 
fine copper or gold. ‘ He entertained us,” con- 
tinues Percy, “in so modest a proud fashion, as 
though he had been a prince of civil government, 
holding his countenance without laughter or any 
such ill behavior. He caused his mat to be 
spread on the ground, where he sat down with a 
great majesty, taking a pipe of tobacco, the rest 
of his company standing about him. After he 
had rested a while, he rose and made signs to us 
to come to his town. He went foremost, and 
all the rest of his people and ourselves followed 





him up a steep hill, where his palace was settled. 
We passed through the woods in fine paths, 
having most pleasant springs which issued from 
the mountains. We also went through the 
goodliest corn-fields that ever were seen in any 
country.” 

Having been entertained “ in good humanity” 
by this chieftain, the adventurers, sailing up 
James River, met with a band of Indians armed 
with bows and arrows, and bearing clubs “‘ beset 
with sharp stones and pieces of iron, able to 
cleave aman in sunder.”” The appearance of 
these savages was warlike and threatening; but 
the English, making signs of peace, were allowed 
to land, and received a kindly welcome. A few 
days afterward, on the 13th of May, they fixed 
upon a peninsula, on the northern shore of James 
River, and about fifty miles from its mouth, as 
an eligible site for their settlement, which they 
determined to call Jamestown. Pasipha, an 
Indian chief, met them as they disembarked, and 
gave them welcome, as much land as they wished, 
and a fresh slain deer to feast upon. 

When the adventurers were all ashore, the 
council—from which, however, Smith was ex- 
cluded—took the oaths of office, and proceeded 
to elect Wingfield president. This business 
concluded, an oration was delivered—by whom, 
we are not informed—showing “‘ why Captaine 
Smith was not admitted of the council, as the 
rest.” Whatever may have been the reasons 
offered to justify this positive disobedience of 
the king’s orders, they were not, as we shall 
presently see, satisfactory to our hero. Well 
aware, however, that peace and harmony were 
of the utmost importance to the safety and 
prosperity of the infant colony, he wisely for- 
bore at this time to complain of the wrong done 
him. 

After listening to this oration, all hands set 
themselves briskly to work, felling trees to clear 
a place for their tents, splitting clapboards with 
which to relade the ships, digging and planting 
gardens, fabricating fishing-nets, and, in short, 
doing all things that seemed needful. Wonder- 
ing groups of savages looked quietly on, not so 
much as dreaming of the many evils which were 
to come upon themselves and their children 
from what then passed before their eyes. Mean- 
while the council were planning means of defence. 
The president’s “‘ overweening jealousy,” how- 
ever, would admit of no exercise of arms, and 
no other fortification but the boughs of trees, 
thrown together in the form of a half-moon by 
the extraordinary pains and diligence of Cap 


tain Kendall. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Smith discovers the falls of James River—Jamestown 
assaulted by the Indians—Return of Captain Newport 
to England—Distress of the colony—Active exertions 
of Smith. 

Tnoven wrongfully deprived of his seat in 
the council, our hero was not thought unworthy 
of being employed in services of toil and danger. 
Accordingly, he was sent, along with Captain 
Newport and twenty others, to discover the 
source of James River. During the sixth day of 
their journey, they reached a small native village, 
which, after the supposed name of its chief, or 
emperor, as he is more commonly termed, they 
called Powhatan. This little hamlet, though 
the seat of an emperor, consisted of but twelve 
houses or wigwams, constructed of light sap- 
lings, bent over at the top in the form of an 
arbor, and firmly fastened at the sides by poles. 
It was pleasantly situated, however, on a hill; 
was surrounded by waving fields of corn; and, 
reposing in the river before it, were three fertile 
islands. By the emperor Powhatan, himself, 
the Englishmen were treated with the utmost 
kindness ; and, when some of his people mur- 
mured at the coming of the strangers, he is 
reported to have said: ‘‘Why should we be 
offended? They hurt us not, nor take anything 
by force. They want only a little ground, which 
we can easily spare.” 

As far as Powhatan’s village, the river was 
navigable; but, within a mile higher up, there 
was no passage, even for small boats, “ by 
reason of the rocks and isles.” To this part of 
the stream, near where Richmond now stands, 
they gave the name of “The Falls,” and then 
set out on their return to the settlement. By 
the natives they were at first treated with extreme 
kindness. Approaching Jamestown, however, 
they observed a change in the conduct of the 
savages, which justly excited apprehension, and 
for which they could not account until their 
arrival home. 

“Had not God,” says Smith, “blessed the 
discoverers otherwise than those at Jamestown, 
there would have been an end of that plantation.” 
For, noticing the carelessness of Wingfield in 
leaving the colonists without military defences, 
the Indians, the day previous to the return of 
the explorers, had fallen suddenly upon the 
settlement, and, with a single flight of arrows, 
wounded seventeen men and killed one boy. 
Dreadfully alarmed by this unexpected assault, 
the planters fled precipitately to theirships. Hot 
pressed by the enemy, probably not a man would 
have escaped, had it not fortunately chanced 
that a double-headed shot, fired by one of the 
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sailors, struck down the bough of a tree among 
the savages, driving them in terror to the woods 
and thickets. 

Thus taught wisdom by experience, Wingfield 
consented that the fort should be rendered 
stronger and safer, the cannon mounted, and 
the colonists armed and exercised. ‘‘ Many 
were the assaults and ambuscadoes of the sa- 
vages,” writes Smith; “and our men, by their 
disorderly straggling, were often hurt, when the 
savages by the nimblensse of their heels escaped. 
What toil we had, with so small a power to guard 
our workmen a-days, watch all night, resist our 
enemies, relade the ships, cut down trees, and 
prepare the ground to plant our corn, I refer to 
the reader’s consiaeration.”” At the end of six 
weeks spent in this manner, Captain Newport, 
who had only been hired to transport the colo- 
nists, announced himself ready to return to 
England. 

Pretending to pity him deeply, the enemies of 
Smith, reviving the charges upon which he had 
been imprisoned on shipboard, now expressed 
their desire to refer him to the censure of the 
council in England, rather than by public trial 
“make him so odious to the world” as to en- 
danger his life and utterly destroy his reputation. 
Scorning their feigned pity, however, and em- 
boldened by conscious innocence, he defied their 
utmost cruelty,”? and demanded an immediate 
trial. His upright conduct and energetic useful- 
ness had made him many friends, and his accusers 
were now compelled by the popular voice to 
grant him the trial he demanded. His triumph 
was complete, the chief witnesses against him 
acknowledging that they had been suborned to 
charge him wrongfully. Not only was he 
acquitted, but Wingfield, as his principal accuser, 
was condemned to pay him the sum of £200, 
which, with his usual generosity, Smith immedi- 
ately added to the common fund. 

By the advice and exhortation of the worthy 
Mr. Hunt, a general reconciliation was now 
effected, and Smith admitted into the colonial 
council, On the next Sunday, all partook of the 
communion. The day following this apparently 
sincere renewal of good feeling, and, as Smith 
seems to intimate, in consequence of it, the 
Indians came voluntarily and sued for peace. 
With such a cheering account, Captain Newport, 
on the 15th of June, set sail for England, 
promising to return in twenty weeks with fresh 
supplies. 

The colony thus leftin Virginia was composed 
of one hundred persons, with very slender 
resources, and already suffering from the ¢ffects 
of an unaccustomed climate, which the uan- 
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healthiness of their location greatly aggravated. 
Within ten days, scarcely a dozen of them could 
walk or stand, so much were they oppressed by 
sickness and the want of strengthening food. 
While the ships remained, they had procured a 
daily proportion of biscuit, which the sailors 
pilfered and gave to them, either “for their 
money, sassafras, furs, or love;’’ but now there 
remained no place of relief but the common 
kettle, from which each man could draw daily 
no more than half a pint of wheat, and as much 
barley ; and this, having “‘ fried” some twenty- 
six weeks in the ship’s hold, contained as many 
wortns as grains and was more of bran than 
anything else. ‘Had we been as free from all 
sins as from gluttony and drunkenness,” writes 
Smith, “we might have been canonized for 
Nor were sickness and fasting their 
only miseries. Constant labor in preparing and 
setting up the palisades of their fort; continual 
watchings by day and night, in every vicissitude 
of the weather; and the necessity of sleeping 
upon the bare ground, with but ascanty covering 
in addition to that afforded by the overhanging 
foliage—all combined to aggravate their wretched 
and woe-begone condition. Death, too, was 
busy in their midst. Within four months—or 
between May and September—no less than fifty 
graves were filled. Among the dead was the 
veteran navigator, Gosnold, the first projector 
of the enterprise. 

But, while his people thus suffered, the presi- 
dent, Wingfield, having engrossed the public 
stores to his private use, feasted daily on beef, 
wine, oatmeal, oil, and eggs. Tg this selfishness 
he would have added base treachery, conspiring, 
with Kendall and a few others, to escape the 
miseries of his companions by flight in the only 
vessel left. This “‘so moved our dead spirits,” 
says Smith, “that we deposed him, and estab- 
lished Ratcliffe in his place.”” Kendall, at the 
same time, was ejected from the council, which 
was thereby reduced to three members—Ratcliffe, 
Martin, and Smith. 

Some time in September, through “ the skilful 
diligence of Mr. Thomas Wolton,” their “ chi- 
rurgeon general,” the surviving colonists were 
mostly restored to health. Their scanty store 
of provisions, however, was well-nigh exhaus- 
ted, and starvation stared them in the face. 
‘’hey abandoned all hope, each hour expecting 
the fury of the savages. Yet, “in that desperate 
extremity,” “ God, the patron of all good endea- 
vors,” wrought a singular change in the hearts 
vf those very savages whom the colonists so 
mach feared. Filled wit compassion for the 
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sufferings they had so long and coldly witnessed, 








they now hastened to supply the wretched plant- 
ers with such an abundance of their fruits and 
provisions that all once more lived in plenty. 

Ratcliffe, the new president, being a man of 
weak judgment in danger, and little industry in 
peace, soon committed the management of active 
affairs to Smith, whose reputation and abilities 
had already won for him the entire confidence 
of his fellow colonists. Proceeding at once to 
business, he speedily infused new life and energy 
into the settlement. “By his own example, 
good words, and fair promises,” he encouraged 
‘some to mow, others to find thatch; some to 
build houses, others to thatch them;” so that, 
in a short time, all, save himself and a few others, 
were comfortably lodged for the winter. 

This being done, and the provisions furnished 
by the natives falling short, Smith determined 
to seek a fresh supply. Six men, in addition to 
himself, formed the entire expedition for this 
purpose. All were well armed; yet their small 
number, their want of proper clothing, and their 
ignorance of the Indian dialect, were serious 
impediments to their success. But the bold and 
energetic spirit of our hero felt no discourage- 
ment, and, embarking on board the shallop, he 
and his little band courageously sailed down the 
river to Kecoughtan, now Hampton. Here they 
endeavored to trade with the natives; who, 
however, regarding them as famished men, 
treated them with scorn and derision, offering 
them a handful of corn, or a piece of bread, for 
a sword or musket, and in like proportion for 
their now tattered garments. 

Finding that nothing was to be had by courte- 
ous trade, Smith determined “to try such harsh 
conclusions as necessity compelled,” and ordered 
a volley of musketry to be discharged at the 
savages, who at once fled to the woods. Running 
tie boat ashore, he then marched to their village, 
where great heaps of corn were discovered, upon 
which his half-famished followers would have 
seized at once, had he ~ot with difficulty re- 
strained them, in expectation of the return of 
the savages. In this expectation he was not 
disappointed. Sixty or seventy of them, painted 
red, white, black, and party-colored, well armed 
with clubs, targets, and bows and arrows, and 
carrying before them their Okee—an idol com- 
posed of moss-stuffed skins, ornamented with 
paint and chains of copper—presently emerged 
from the forest, and, dancing, yelling, and sing- 
ing, rushed furiously towards our hero and his 
little troop. 

The English met the bold charge of the Indians 
with a volley of musketry, which stretched several 
of them, along with their idol, upon the ground. 
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The rest fled again to the woods, whence they 
presently sent a priest to offer peace, and redeem 
their Okee, which they seemed to regard as 
something of great importance to their safety. 
Smith replied that, if six men of the tribe would 
come, unarmed, and load his boat with provisions, 
he would not only be their friend, but would re- 
turn them their idol, and give them beads, copper, 
and hatchets besides. To this proposition they 
readily acceded, and in a short time brought to 
the shallop an abundance of corn, venison, 
turkey, and other wild fowl. * Leaving tho now 
friendly savages singing and dancing around their 
recovered idol, our adventurers hastened back 
with their booty to Jamestown. 

By this time the colonists had completely 
recovered their health. But their late miseries 
had taught few of them prudence. In the en- 
joyment of present health and freedom from 
want, few thought of their former sufferings, or 
willingly prepared for future exigencies. With 
his customary energy and foresight, Smith, how- 
ever, caused the shallop to be made ready, pro- 
posing to obtain provisions for the following 
year. Meanwhile, he accomplished several 
short journeys into the interior, during one of 
which he discovered the river and people of 
Chickahominy, from whom he procured a very 
acceptable supply of corn. 

But what Smith carefully provided the rest 
carelessly squandered. On one occasion, more- 
over, during his absence, when all things were 
usually “at random,” Wingfield and Kendall, 
then living in disgrace, enticed some sailors and 
other discontented persons to join them in 
seizing the shallop—now almost ready for Smith’s 
contemplated expedition in quest of provisions— 
and making good their escape to England. They 
were actually spreading sail*down the river 
when our hero unexpectedly returned. With 
his usual energetic promptness, he brought his 
cannon to bear upon the departing vessel, and 
forced the deserters to stay; but not until Cap- 
tain Kendall had been slain in the action. 

Soon after this event, Ratcliffe—the president 
—and one Captain Gabriel Archer formed a 
similar design to take possession of the shallop 
and abandon the colony; but Smith speedily 
managed to defeat this also. 

The great difficulty with him, however, still 
was to obtain a sufficiency of provisions, and 
thus prevent his soldiers from quitting the 
country, which every day rose in his esteem as 
a source both of private wealth and public 
greatness. At length, in his perplexity, he be- 
thought himself of the fertile lands and friendly 
people of the Chickahominy, and, proceeding 
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thither, he found hundreds of the natives waiting 
for him with baskets of corn. And now, the 
winter approaching, the river became so covered 
with wild fowl that they daily feasted. ‘Thus, 
“with good bread, Virginia pease, pumpkins, 
fish, fowl, and divers sorts of wild beasts, as fat 
as they could eat them,” not even those who 
had complained the most bitterly desired any 
longer to abandon the settlement. But this 
state of satisfaction, due in a great measure to 
the untiring exertions and wise forethought of 
Smith, was not, as we shall presently see, of 
very long duration. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Smith made captive by the Indians—His life is saved by 
Pocahontas—Powhatan sends him back to James- 
town. 

“Our comedies,” quaintly remarks Smith, 
“never endured long without a _ tragedy.” 
Even while enjoying the fruits of his untiring 
labor in their behalf, some few of the discon- 
tented colonists grew loud in their murmurs 
against the young soldier, and Ratcliffe and 
Martin were so far carried away by envy of his 
merits as to rebuke him for what they most 
unreasonably termed his dilatoriness in exploring 
the Chickahominy River to its source. Touched 
to the quick by so undeserved an accusation, 
our fiery-tempered hero, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, immediately set out upon 
a new expedition. 

With immense toil and difficulty, having often- 
times to cut through the trunks of fallen trees 
which obstructed his way, he forced his barge 
up the Chickahom’ny until it was utterly im- 
possible to proceed in it any further. Leaving 
his little vessel in a sort of bay, out of bow-shot 
from the shore, and ordering none toquit it until 
his return, he entered a canoe, and, accompanied 
by two Englishmen and two Indian guides, 
pushed boldly up the gradually narrowing stream. 

Scarcely had Smith departed, when, seemingly 
regardless of his injunctions, the men left in 
the barge went ashore. Wandering heedlessly 
through the woods, they were suddenly attacked 
by a large party of Indians, led by Opechanca- 
nough, king of Pamunkey, and brother of Pow- 
hatan. One of their number, George Cassen by 
name, was taken captive; the rest, fortunately, 
made good their escape to the barge. Having 
wrung from their unfortunate prisoner infor- 
mation as to the direetion which Smith had 
taken, they bound him to a tree, and burned him 
to death with the most horrible tortures. When 
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this fearful scene was over, the barbarians began 
their pursuit of our hero. 

Meanwhile, having reached the marshes at 
the river’s head, some twenty miles from where 
he quitted the barge, Smith left his canoe in 
charge of the two Englishmen, and, with one of 
his Indian guides, set out to hunt for game. 
While he was absent, his two comrades, falling 
asieep by their fire, were discovered by the war- 
riors of Opechancanough and shot to death with 
arrows. 

Renewing their search after Smith, the savages 
at length discovered him. Though surrounded 
and unexpectedly assailed by a swarm of enemies, 
whose arrows inflicted upon him more than one 
painful wound, the stout-hearted captain did 
not lose his presence of mind. Binding his 
Indian guide to his arm as a shield, he boldly 
endeavored to fight his way back to the canoe. 
He had already slain three of his pursuers and 
wounded several others, when, as he slowly 
retreated before them, paying more attontion to 
their movements than to his own, he sucdenly 
slipped, along with his guide, into an oozy creck, 
where he stuck fast. Even here, awed by his 
courage and resolution, and terrified by the deadly 
effects of his firearms, the Indians did not 
venture to approach him, until, being nearly 
perished with cold, he threw his weapons away. 
They then drew him from his miry prison, and, 
leading him to the fire where his slaughtered 
companions lay, diligently chafed his benumbed 
limbs. 

Upon reviving, Smith, with a stern bravery 
that won the respect of his barbarian captors, 
demanded to speak with their chief. Opechan- 
canough coming forward, the young soldier 
gave to him “‘a round ivory double compass 
dialf’ which he happened to have in his pocket. 
Around this strange object the savages speedily 
collected, marvelling greatly at the variations of 
the needle, “‘which they could plainly see, and 
yet not touch, because of the glass which covered 
it.’ But, when Smith “ demonstrated to them” 
—I use his own words—“‘by that globe-like 
jewel, the roundness of the earth; how the sun 
did chase the night round about the world con- 
tinually; the greatness of the land and sea; the 
diversity of nations, variety of complexions, and 
other suchlike matters ; they all stood as amazed 
with admiration.” 

Yet, for all, within an hour afterwards, his 
vaptors bound him to a tree, and prepared to 
shoot him to death. In this moment of peril, 


Opechancanough holding up the mysterious com- 
pass, and ordering them to desist, they laid their 
weapons aside, and led their captive, in trium- 
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phant procession, to Orapak, a village some few 
miles northeast of the present city of Richmond. 

On arriving at this village, the old men, the 
women, and the children, came out to gaze at 
the pale-faced stranger, whose fame as a warrior 
had probably preceded him. After some exer- 
cises, which, to Smith, had an appearance of 
military regularity, the savages formed a circle 
around him and their king, and began to dance 
with strange contortions of their bodies, and to 
sing and yell in the most frightful tones. 

Having danced three times about him, they led 
Smith “to a long house, where thirty or forty 
tall fellows did guard him.” Soon afterwards, 
as much bread and venison was set before him 
as would have sufficed for twenty men. But, to 
use his own words, “his stomach at that time 
was not very good.” What he could not eat 
they put in baskets and tied above his head. 
About midnight they placed the same food before 
him again, and, the next morning, they brought 
him such an abundance of fresh provisions that 
he began to think it was their intention to fatten 
and then eat him. 

Yet, in this desperate extremity, Smith was 
taught that gratitude springs as well in savage 
as in civilized breasts. While he shivered from 
cold and weakness, an Indian, named Maocassa- 
ter, remembering that, long previously, when the 
white men first landed in Virginia, our hero had 
presented him with some beads and toys, stripped 
himself of his own rude but comfortable robe of 
furs, and threw it over the shoulders of the poor 
captive. 

Two days subsequently, an aged warrior, to 
revenge the loss of his son, who then lay fatally 
wounded, it is supposed, by the hand of Smith, 
attempted to put the prisoner to death, but fortu- 
nately his purpose was prevented by the guard. 
With a singular and superstitious confidence in 
the powers of their captive, the Indians now led 
him to the side of the dying youth, in the hope 
that he would heal him. -Shrewdly endeavoring 
to profit by this confidence, Smith told them that, 
if they would suffer him to go to Jamestown, he 
could obtain a certain medicine there, and restore 
the young warrior to health. But the wily 
savages were not to be so easily deceived; and, 
besides, they had in view an attack upon the 
settlement, in which they desired Smith to act 
as their guide and adviser, offering to recompense 
him with life, liberty, and as much land as he 
wanted. 

To dissuade them from this project, he repre- 
sented in glowing language the dangers they 
would have to encounter from the great guns and 
other warlike engines of the fort. Though “ ex- 
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ceedingly affrighted” by his account, the savages 
yet seemed todoubtit. To convince them of its 
truth, he proposed to serd messengers to James- 
town. They consenting, on a leaf from his 
note-book he wrote a letter, informing the colo- 
nists of the peril that threatened them, requesting 
them to send him certain enumerated articles, 
and directing them how to most effectually terrify 
the savages. 

Though the weather was bitter cold, and the 
ground covered with snow, the Indian messengers 
immediately departed on their journey. Reaching 
Jamestown, and delivering their letter, they were, 
as Smith had foretold them they would be, so 
dreadfully frightened that they fled to the woods. 
At night, however, recovering courage, they 
returned to where their captive had told them 
they would find the articles he wanted, and, to 
their utter amazement, the things were there. 
Hastening home, they astonished their brethren 
by the narrative of their strange adventures. 
**Fither he could divine,” was the conclusion 
of all, as they wonderingly regarded Smith, “ or 
the paper could speak.” 

Satisfied that our adventurer possessed super- 
natural powers, they now abandoned their design 
against Jamestown ; but, notwithstanding, seemed 
to feel no little joy that so formidable a person- 
age was their prisoner. With triumphant songs 
and dances, they led him captive through the 
principal towns of the tribes dwelling upon the 
Rappahannock and Potomac, and finally brought 
him to the village of Opechancanough, near the 
junction of the Mattopony and Pamunky rivers. 

At this place they “entertained him with 
most strange and fearful conjurations,” in order 
to find out, as they told him, whether his inten- 
tions towards them were good orevil. The order 
of their ceremonies was nearly as follows :— 

Early in the morning, a great fire was kindled 
in one of the larger wigwams, and: on opposite 
sides of the fire mats were spread. Upon one 
of these Smith was seated, and then, for a few 
moments, left entirely alone. Presently, an 
Indian priest, painted hideously, “came skipping 
in,” holding a gourd rattle in his hand, and 
having his head and shoulders covered with the 
skins of snakes and weasels. Shouting loudly, 
and with many passionate gestures, he chanted 
a sort of invocation, encircling the fire with a 
broad ring of powdered corn. This being done, 
“three more suchlike demons,” having their 
bodies painted half black and half red, and some 
red streaks, like mustachios, upon their faces, 
eame rushing in, with similar “‘ antique tricks.” 
Round about Smith these fiends danced a pretty 
while, and then came in three more as ugly as 
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the rest.” These last also danced a short time 
about the captive, after which all sat down in 
front of him, three on each side of the chief 
priest, or conjuror. 

Keeping time with their rattles, the conjurors 
now began a song; at the end of which their 
chief laid down five grains of corn. Then, 
working himself into such a frenzy that his 
veins swelled and perspiration covered his face, 
he delivered a bricf oration. At its conclusion, 
all gave a short groan, and three additional 
grains of corn were laid down. Many more 
songs and orations followed, each ending with a 
groan and the dropping of three grains of corn, 
until they had twice encircled the fire. That 
done, continuing their strange devotion, or in- 
cantation, they took a bundle of sticks, prepared 
for the purpose, and laid one between each 
division of corn. These ceremonies they con- 
tinued, without eating or drinking, till night, 
when they feasted “ merrily” on the best pro- 
visions they could procure. The same rites were 
performed the two succeeding days. The circle 
of meal, they said, signified their own country, 
the sticks his, and the circles of corn the sea- 
shore. 

Of the conclusion to which the conjurors 
arrived, we can only judge by what followed. 
Yet, while his life and death were thus singularly 
debated, Smith took notice that his captors 
imagined the world to be round and flat, like a 
trencher, themselves being in the centre; ana 
that they carefully preserved a bag of gunpr wder, 
to plant, as they would their corn, in the ensuing 
spring. 

At length, after some other ceremonies, they 
led their captive to Werowocomo, the royal 
residence of Powhatan, on the northern bank of 
York River, about twenty miles from its mouth. 
Here, more than two hundred of the barbarian 
emperor’s “grim courtiers stood wondering at 
him, as though he were a monster,” until Pow- 
hatan and his train could array themselves suit- 
ably to their exalted rank. 

Clad in an ample robe of racoon skins, and 
seated upon a sort of throne, the Indian monarch 
received Smith with imposing ceremony. On 
each side of him sat a young girl, and along both 
walls of the house were two rows of men, and 
as many women. The heads and shoulders ot 
all were painted red, and not a few had their 
hair ornamented with the white down of birds, 
while some wore chains of white beads about 
their necks. 

When Smith entered the rude palace of his 
imperial captor, all the company gave a loud 
shout. Soon afterwards, “the queen of Appo- 
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mattox was appointed to bring him water to wash 
his hands, and another brought him a bunch of 
feathers, instead of a towel, to dry them.” Being 
then feasted “ after their best barbarous manner,” 
Smith was made the subject of a long consultation, 
which led to a conclusion in no way favorable to 
him. 

Before Powhatan were placed two large stones, 
to which Smith was dragged by as many Indians 
as could lay hands on him. Upon these stones 
the captive’s head was laid, and clubs were uplifted 
by several warriors to put him to death. The 
savage executioners were awaiting the signal of 
their chief to let their weapons fall, when an 
incident, as romantic as it was unexpected, 
changed the unfavorable aspect of affairs. Po- 
cahontas, the king’s “ dearest daughter,” a child 
of twelve or thirteen, sprang forward, and, with 
piteous entreaties, interceded in behalf of the 
prisoner. Finding her tearful solicitations were 
likely to prove unavailing, she broke away from 
those who would have held her, and, clasping 
the head of Smith in her arms, laid her own 


| 
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upon it, thus intimating that they should kill 
her before they touched him. 

Moved by the generous and self-sacrificing 
conduct of his daughter, Powhatan spared the 
captive’s life. Nor was the emperor’s kindly 
mood thus exhausted. At the end of two days, 
he caused Smith to be led forth “to a great 
house in the woods, and there, upon a mat by the 
fire, to be left alone.” In a short time, from 
behind another mat, which divided the house, 
came “the most dolefulest noise” that Smith 
over heard. “Then Powhatan, more like a 
demon than a man, with some two hundred as 
black as himself, came unto him and told him 
now they were friends, and that presently he 
should go to Jamestown.” True to his word, 
Powhatan immediately sent Smith to the settle- 
ment under the care of twelve warriors, only 
exacting from the captive a promise to send him 
two pieces of cannon and a grindstone; for 
which he engaged to give him much land and to 
esteem him forever as his son. 

(To be continued.) 





LITTLE ECONOMIES. 


THE USES OF HAIR. 


THERE are many ways of saving money, and 
preventing the waste of what is useful, which 
housekeepers might practise with advantage, and 
which, nevertheless, are neglected from mere 
inattention. By making judicious economy a 
habit, a great deal is saved in the course of a 
year, and by acquiring a habit of disregarding 
waste in trifling matters, a considerable amount 
is soon lost, and large and extravagant expendi- 
tures begin to seem quite admissible. 

Some people save rags, and sell them to the 
paper-maker, while others despise such a trifling 
economy, and throw their old rags away ; indeed, 
this last practice is so common in our country 
that the greater part of our rags for paper-making 
comes from abroad, from countries where it is 
not so easy to live as it is here, and where 
economy is an absolute necessity. The recent 
interruption of our commerce with some of 
these countries by the war in Europe has 
raised the price, and cut off the supply of rags 
to such an extent as to make all kinds of 
paper very dear, as we know to our cost. By 
this cireumstance, the cost of books is enhanced, 
aud the fine people, who will not save rags, pay 
fur their negligence in the higher price of their 
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fine books ; but we are running away from our 
subject. It was our intertion merely to direct 
the notice of our readers to the following article 
on hair, just received from a correspondent. We 
would add to what is contained in the article on 
the “* Uses of Hair’ the hint that, if all kinds of 
hair may be used beneficially, it is as well worth 
one’s while to save hair as to save rags. If all of 
both these common everyday articles, that are 
now thrown away in this country, could be saved, 
the aggregate might be counted by millions of 
dollars. 


* Hair, when used as an article of manufac- 
ture, is of various sorts. The human hair is 
principally used in the manufacture of wigs, and 
also various articles of ornament, such as brace- 
lets, rings, necklaces, etc.; horsehair, oxtail, 
cowtail, and pig’s hair, or brush-maker’s waste, 
are all included in what is called the horsehair 
manufacture. 

* The best horsehair is collected in England, 
and sent to the London factories in sacks ; long 
hair is sometimes sold as high as fifty cents a 
pound, while the short and inferior kind brings 
only about fifteen cents. 
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** When first received into factories, the hair 
is sorted according to its color, as black, white, 
and gray, the different shades being kept sepa- 
rate; then according to its length for weaving, 
curling, and spinning, and then into its different 
qualities, as stiff or flexible. 

* Curled hair, for stuffing sofas, chairs, etc., 
is prepared from the short black or gray. The 
first process is to card it between two large cards, 
one of which being fastened toa bench on which 
the operator sits, holding the other card in his 
hand, the hair is disentangled and freed from 
dirt by this rough combing. Tipping is the 
next process performed; it is done by a boy, 
who, with a cane in each hand, tosses the hair 
into a tolerably regular tuft or top, which he 
beats on the top to consolidate it. One of these 
tops is then attached to a wheel, which makes 
the hair into a tight curl or rope by rapid rota- 
tion ; another top is then placed in the loose 
ends of the first, and spun in with it; a third 
is placed in that, and so on, until a dense rope is 
formed of considerable length. This rope is tied 
into a bundle, and steeped in cold water for three 
or four hours, and then, still wet, put into a hot 
oven for about twenty-four hours, the heat of 
the oven being gradually let down; when taken 
out, the rope is slightly untwisted, and then the 
hairs are separated by towsing, or pulling to 
pieces. After this latter process, the hair will 
possess that springy character which fits it so 
admirably for stuffing cushions, sofas, etc. 

“The next length, medium, is spun into a 
kind of coarse thread, which is used for making 
coarse horsehair cloth, suitable for clothes-bags, 
nose-bags for horses, filtering-bags, and other 
purposes ; the thread is also used for making 
clothes-lines. 

“The long hair, after a second sorting, is 
straightened, and separated into lengths ; this is 
done by fastening one end strongly to a comb, 
and then pulling out the longest hairs at the 
opposite end. This is used for making damask 
hair-cloth for covering sofas, chairs, etc. The 
warp in this kind of cloth is of black linen 
yarn, and the weft is of hair. These hairs are 
kept in water to make them supple; and, to give 
a lustre to the cloth, it is hot-calendered when 
finished. Sometimes, the cloth is as wide as 
forty inches; but this is unusual, as a long time 
is necessary to collect enough hairs of the proper 
length. From fourteen to thirty-six inches is 
the usual width. A hair-cloth is woven for 
sieves, boys’ caps, and other purposes. The 
long white hairs are useful as strings to fiddle- 
bows, for stringing pearls, and some other uses 
they can be applied to. 
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“ The wigs made of horsehair are generally 
made from what is called dead hair, obtained 
from horses which, from various causes, have had 
the hair deprived of the nutritious substance ; it 
has a dead chalky appearance. 

** The hair of the camel, the badger, squirrel, 
and*goat is taken to the brush-manufactory to 
be used for hair-pencils. These are made by 
collecting small tufts or bundles of the fine hair, 
with the points pointing in the same direction ; 
the roots are bound strongly together with coarse 
thread, and then passed through a quill tube, 
being introduced at the larger end, and pushed 
up until the points come out at the smaller, the 
superior thickness of the roots preventing the 
whole tuft from passing through. Great care is 
required in making these pencils, as, if the roots 
are too tightly compressed, the ends will spread 
out instead of coming to a fine point when wet. 
Different sizes of pencils are made from the 
small pigeon-quill to the swan-quill; and when 
they are larger than these a tin tube is requisite. 
In ancient times, a painter used a pencil made 
of fine pieces of sponge. An anecdote is told 
of a painter who, after several failures in the 
attempt to depict the foam from a horse’s mouth, 
finally accomplished it by throwing ‘ the sponge’ 
at the picture.” 





ROSA BELL. 


BY H. L. SPENCER. 


THERE is a little grave 
In yonder mossy dell, 
And slumbers there 
The young, the fair 
The peerless Rosa Bell. 


The violets perfume 
The airs that breathe around, 
And down the hill 
A silvery rill 
Sweeps with a plaintive sound. 


She loved the flowers the best 
That in the wild-wood grow, 
And o’er her tomb 
Do bud and bloom 
The loved of long ago. 


Sweet sing the birds at morn 
Upon the willow-tree ; 
At noon, at eve, 
Sweet songs they weave, 
Lost Rosa Bell, for thee. 


There is a little grave 
In yonder mossy dell, 
And slumbers there 
The young, the fair, 
The peerless Rosa Bell. 
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THE ISLAND IN THE SOUTH. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


TuHeE ship went down at noonday in a calm, 
When not a zephyr broke the crystal sea. 

We two escaped alone: we reached an isle 
Whereon the waters settled languidly 

In a long swell of music; luminous skies 
O’erarched the place, and lazy, broad lagoons 
Swept inland, with the boughs of plantain-trees 
Trailing cool shadows through the dense repose ; 
All round about us floated gentle airs, 

And odors that crept upward to the sense 

Like delicate pressures of voluptuous thought 
I, with a long bound, leapt upon the shore 
Shouting, but she, pavilioned in fair locks, 
Sobbed out thanksgiving; ’twixt the world and us, 
Distance that seemed eternity outrolled 

Its terrible barriers; on the waste a Fate 

Stood up, and stretching his blank hands abroad 
Muttered of desolation ; did we weep, 

And groaning cast vur foreheads in the dust? 

So it had been, but in each other’s eyes 

Smiled a new world, dearer than that which rose 
Beneath the lost stars of the faded west. 

That very morn the white-stoled priest of God 
Had blessed us with the church’s choicest prayers, 
And these did gird us like a sapphire wall 

When the tloods threatened, and the ghastly doom 
Moaned itself impotent; free we were to love 

To the full scope of passion; a few suns, 

And in the deep recesses of the woods 

We built ourselves a palace; the dim spot 

Was fortressed by the Tropic’s giant growths, 
Luxuriant Titans of a hundred years; 

And the vines, laced and interlaced between, 
Drooped with a flowery largess many-hued. 

It was a place of Faéry ; songs of birds 

That glimmered in and out among the leaves, 

Like magical dreams embodied, touched the winds 
To adorations of benignant calm ; 

And the sun veiled his radiance, and the stars 
Peered through the umbrageous stillness with a light 
So spiritual, the forest seemed to wane 

In tremulous lines waved down the silvery aisles. 
There lived, there loved we, as none else have lived 
And loved since the primeval blight 


Rained down its discords, and death clenched the curse. 


No shallow mockeries of a worn-out age, 

Effete and helpless, bound young passion round 
With the cold fetters of detested forms: 
Civilization was not there to set 

Its specious seal of custom on our hearts, 
Prisoning the bolder virtues; we might dare 
To act, speak, think, as the true nature moved, 
Untutored and majestic; our souls grew 

To the stature of the spirit that looks down 
From the unpolluted regnancy of heavens 
That hold no curses; the glad universe 
Showered broad benedictions on our path; 
Matter was merged in poesy; the winds 

From the serene Pacific, the quick gales 

From mountainous ridges in the uppermost air, 
The eternal chorus of far seas, forlorn, 

The harmony of forests, the smal! voice 

That trembled from the happy rivulet’s breast, 
All touchec us with that sweet philosophy, 
Which, if we wn the miserable world aright, 
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Biesses experience with new gates uf sense 
Wherethrough we gain—Elysium— 
So the years 

Were winged and odorous with a thousand joys, 
Of which the poor slave to the hollow law 
We term society hath had no dream ; 
Our love was comprehensive, full, supreme, 
Rounding the perfect orbit wherein life 
Should gravitate to God, even as the spheres 
Roll to the central fire; love mastered life 
As maelstroms suck still waters ; love—the one 
Electric current through act, reason, will, 
Throbbing like inspiration ; no vain touch 
Of weak, fantastic passion, no thin glow 
Of morbid longing, fluttering feebly up 
From shallow brains, stirred a dubious flame, 
And tortured with false throes of sentiment— 
(That bastard whimperer to the Deity—Love— 
As a changeling to the Titans)—no red heat 
Of base desire, fusing the delicate thought 
To chaos; but a steadfast, genial sun, 
A luminous glory, gentle as intense, 
Making our fate a heaven of warmth, light, rest, 
Whose very clouds were halos, and whose storms 
Were tempered into music. Thus time stole 
On muffled wings through the still air of bliss, 
Gathering our ripened hopes, and sowing seeds 
Of joys to come. My innocent bud had flowered 
To beauty—oh! such beauty as these lips, 
Touched though they were with fire, might not profane 
With shackles of mean utterance. Oh, God! God! 
Why didst thou take her from me? why transform 
The passionate presence in my shielding arms 
To this poor phantom of a broken brain, 
Mocking my woe with shadows? On a night 
When the still sea was calmest, the bright stars 
Most bright, and a warm breathing on the aind 
Spoke of perpetual summer, a strange voice 
I could net hear, said: “ It is evening-time,”’ 
And a wan hand my eyes were blind to note 
Beckoned her far away— 

The awful grief 
Closed round me like an ocean. I was mad, 
And raved my memory from me. When again 
The world dawned, as a lenely landscape dawns 
Grotesquely through the sluggish mists of March— 
I walked once more in a great capital’s streets, 
A savage by the civilized—a man— 
Shattered and wrecked I grant you—stiJl A Man 
Amongst the puppets that usurp the name 
And act the fraud so basely, that the fiend 
Wearies to death the echoes of his hell 
In laughing at them. I am with you still, 
Emasculate denizens of the stifling mart, 
Where heaven’s free winds are throttled in tne fumes 
Of furnaces, and the insulted sun 
Glooms through the crowding vapors at ’mid day, 
Like a God re-collecting to himself 
His immortality ; where nerveless limbs 
Bear nerveless bodies to their separate dens 
Of torture, and lean, wild-eyed revellers 
Foster the hungering worm that never dies, 
And fan the lurid fire unquenchabie; 
Where stealthy avarice lurks in wait to sack 
The widow’s house, and license of low minds, 
Loaded with prurient knowledge, and—no hearts 
(Self-worship having killed them), make the world 
A Pandemonium. I em with you still, 














THE LOVED ONES AFAR. 
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But the hours creep on to a more fortunate time; 
A vessel thrills her broad sails in the bay, 

And the breeze bloweth seaward ; I will seek 
My island in the southern waves again; 

A thousand memories urge me, tones that slept 
Waken to invitation; I can feel 

The Hesperian beauty of that realm of peace 
Flushing my brain, and fancy; but through all 
The ruddy vision glides a tender shade, 

And pauses with mute meaning by—a grave. 


ANCESTRY. 
BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Ir pains us not, the pitying smile 
Of Europe’s titled son, 

Who boasts his proud ancestral pile 
By fire and carnage won. 


The sturdy Switzer’s glacier-hills, 
Britannia, vine-clad Gaul— 

The Anglian’s home by Sleswig’s rills, 
Our fathers knew them all. 


And where the eagles build their nests, 
Strong in the eyrie wild, 

Is found the sire, in dreamless rest, 
Of some Columbian child. 


And ’mid the smiling German hills, 
Where rivers swift are flowing, 

Full many a laden orchard tree 
Above their graves is growing. 


But not for this our pleasant land 
Her lofty place may claim, 

It is that truth here spreads her hand, 
And Freedom writes her name! 


THE CHRISTMAS EVE BRIDAL. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


Sue stands before the altar—one fair hand 
Clasped in her lover’s—while an angel band, 
Unseen, this Christmas Eve, keeps watch above, 
To see her wear the crown of wedded love. 

Not purer the white veil that binds her hair; 

Not sweeter the sweet rose-buds nestling there, 
Than she, in maiden innocence and love, 
Trembling unto his bosom like a dove. 

These holy walls ne’er saw so fair a sight— 

A Christmas Eve hearts richer in delight. 

The love-winged hours fly toward the blessed morn 
That, many cycles passed, the Christ was born. 
’Tis well ye garlands for His temple weave— 
They hang above a bride this joyous eve; 

The box and cedar round the chancel shine, 

In wreath and star, and festcon they entwine; 
Young Bride! methinks it is an omen sweet, 
fhe future bright as boughs yeur glances meet! 


I list the sweet-voiced, low response, “ I will,” 
Oh, what a soul-light all her face doth fill, 
Making it beautiful, if ne’er till now! 

And while her dewy lips breathe low the vow, 
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And on her finger the new circlet glows, 
How to her cheek the crimson comes and goes; 
The white-robed pastor endeth— 

Joined of God, 
Let nothing put asunder out the sod. 
Swell out rich anthem! tender music smile! 
The bride and bridegroom pass adown the aisle. 
His hand shall lead her o’er the steeps of time, 
The rugged steeps that every foot must climb; 
His strong arm bear her up, as on the breast 
Of summer lakes, the little lilies rest; 
And shelter her, as birds in green-wood bowers, 
Are hidden from the wind, and heat, and showers; 
E’en as the rich heart of an Indian shell 
Shelters the soft white pearl it claspeth well. 


Oh, love, young love! if but a dream thou art, 
It is the sweetest ever thrilled the heart! 
Love is no dream—they never felt its power 
Who call it but the sparkle of an hour— 
Love is no dream—it blooms, and never dies, 
It perfumes earth, its root is in the skies, 


THE LOVED ONES AFAR. 


BY F. B. PLIMPTON. 


WHeEN night winds are wailing 
Like spirits in thrall, 

And Death walks in darkness 
Through hamlet and hall, 

Kind Angel of Mercy, 
Whereve they are, 

Watch over the slumbers 
Of loved ones afar— 

Our heart’s dearest treasures, 
The loved ones afar. 


Where’er they may wander, 
O’er land or o’er sea, 
Thou Father of Angels, 
We trust them with thee, 
Be thou to earth’s pilgrims 
The day-beam and star, 
The staff of the weary 
To loved ones afar— 
Our heart’s dearest treasures, 
The loved ones afar. 


While life hath a pleasure, 
Or hope hath a cheer, 

While the heart can feel kindness 
Or sorrow a tear, 

I cannot forget them, 
Nor fail in the prayer 

That God will watch over 
The loved ones afar— 

Our heart’s dearest treasures, 
The loved ones afar. 


The winter of lifetime 
May close round in gloom, 
And spring flowers may scatter 
Their leaves o’er my tomb, 
Yet still through the darkness, 
Like evening’s pale star, 
My spirit will hover 
O’er loved ones afar— 
Our heart’s dearest treasures, 
The loved ones afar. 
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DUSK. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 





Tue dusk was growing round me, and my heart 
Wore even a duskier aspect. Care had brought 
A sense of gloom to shape the ungenial thought, 

And shadows, sad or savage, seemed to start 

From the drear walls of vacancy! A chill 
Settled on fancy, and that dreamy mood 

Which, whether it profits or not, in life, is still 
So precious to the sad heart’s solitude! 


But, while I brooded by the lattice, stealing, 

As ’twere, a spirit on meet service bent, 
Sudden, the silent shining of the moon 

Made grateful all the shadows; and I leant 
Forth, as if seeking to make sure the boon 

And blessing that she brought me. 

There they lay 

The smiling gleams among the trees; revealing 

All the fair aspects of the twilight’s noon; 
To every winged fancy straight appealing— 
To every latent consciousness revealing, 
A miracle of soul; the soul ascending 

Once more on wings of hope! while, with the ray, 
The southern breeze, at fitful moments blending 

Seemed the sweet echo from seraphic spheres, 
Awakening each delicious fount of feeling, 

And making a very music of my tears! 


And, faith, I wept! I was alone with sorrow, 
A sorrow given to memory! I felt 
That angels were around me; and I knelt 
In hope, from earnest prayer awhile to borrow, 
More certain and sweet converse with the power— 
Surely, of love—that thus about me came, 
With fond heart soothing in that dusky hour! 


Ah! blessings on the fancies, which thus melt 

The rocks and chains of loneliness; which shame 
The sinking spirit; which restore the past 

That it may soothe the present; and awake 
New aims and livelier motions in the heart 

To urge it to fresh purpose; and so, take 
The sting away that made its solitude, 

Its horror! all the shadowy glooms depart !— 
With love, the breeze and moonlight, do I brood, 
And find the world sufficient, find it gooa. 


THE TWO LOCKS. 


HER tresses wore the auburn hue 
In earlier, brighter, happier hours, 
While life’s gay pathway yet was new 
And strewn with ever-blooming flowers. 


This little lock—its golden light 
Is with a mystic meaning fraught, 
So clear, so beautiful and bright— 
The reflex of the inward thought. 


This of the darker dye—forsooth 
The emblem of a later day— 

Life’s care foreshadows, passing youth 
Here mingling with the sober gray. 


Yet deem not from its changing tone 
The spirit changed, or sad the heart; 
Time writes upon the brow alone, 
He cannot mar the immortal part. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 
IN JANUARY NUMBER. 


1. Car-pet. 2. Miss-cell-any. 3. A Stone. 4, Smoke 


CHARADES, 
6. 


Ir my first should no Songer 
Revisit the earth, 

And glad with its presence 
The scenes of its birth, 

All nature would languish, 
And plenty would fain 

Flee the face of grim famine 
Which henceforth would reign, 


In England my second 
Was highly esteemed, 
Her lance and her buckler 
At once it was deemed ; 

And many a nation 
Still mainly depends, 
In chase and in battle, 
On the presents it sends. 


The roar of the tempest, 
The beat of the storm, 
In the Christian produces 
No fear nor alarm ; 
*Midst the flashes of lightning, 
And waves as they roll, 
Still deep in his mem’ry 
Lies the thought of my whole. 


ENIGMAS, 
6. 


THoveau rarely I realize half I pretend, 

Yet fondly I’m fostered through life as a friend; 
My genius is often the brightest on earth, 

Yet often turns out of no positive worth. 

Though some may affect to relinquish me quite, 
They never intend to expel me outright ; 

For welcomed in sorrow and sickness am I, 

And I humor and flatter men on till they die: 
For, in good honest praise of myself be it said, 
I’m the very best friend that attends a death-bed, 


7. 


To Nature’s general laws opposed, 
I swell when others shrink, 

For thus is Providence disclosed, 
I swim instead of sink. 


And this so bounteously designed 
That medium to maintain 

Which everywhere so just we find 
Creation to sustain. 


My use is not exactly shown 
In this one form, ’tis true; 
But I possess two others, known 
Of vital worth to you. 


A luxury to some am I, 
To others recreation; 

My character you ll now espy 
Without more explanation. 
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We this month give the pattern of the new- 
est, and we think the most comfortable cloak of 
the season ; we believe it will also be the one 
most worn this winter. It may be made of any 
material, either light or heavy, as you may 
choose. The one we have seen was made of 
drab-colored Tweed cloth—the darker parts in 
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our engraving having broad ribbon laid on with 
narrow velvet on the black lines, with short 
black tassels. The bow from the front of the 
neck has very long ends. By referring to our 
diagram, it will be seen that the pattern is very 
simple, and has the advantage of fitting well. 
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DIAGRAM OF WINTER CLOAK. 





EMBROIDERY FOR GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT BOSOMS. 














NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH, 








Fig. 1.—Gypsy wrap, of gray cloth. It may 
be perfectly plain, with a narrow edge of velvet 
as in the cloak, or handsomely trimmed, with 
velvet, moire, or any mixed galloon. For the 
sollar, a variety of hoods are sometimes substi- 
‘uted. The most elegant “ Gypsy” we have seen 
his winter is of dark iron gray, almost black, 
with a band of bias velvet, a quarter of a yard 


Fig. 2. 
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in depth, running all around. The straps across 
the front are peculiar to it. On the whole, the 
Gypsy has been the favorite cloak of the season. 

Fig. 2.—La Bretelle takes its name from the 
disposition of the broad moire, or velvet ribbon 
passing across the shoulders, and allowed to float 
in front. It is a lighter cloak than the Gypsy, 
of moire, satin, or velvet. 


Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3.—Lace Casaque forevening wear. The 
foundation is black net; the lace is placed en 
bretelle, and headed by a ribbon which has white 
points overlapping the line, giving the effect of 
blonde; bows of the same in the centre. 

Fig. 4.—Dress cap, Eschelle. The materials 
are blonde, and rose-colored mantua ribbon. 
The crown is edged by a ruche of the ribbon and 
traversed by rows of inch wide black velvet; 
loops of the same in the border. 


Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 5.—Dress cap of blonde and broad blue 
ribbon, with a purled edge. Large clusters of 
bows on each side of the face, and flat bows form 
the whole centre of the crown. 

Fig. 6.—Plain chemisette of needle-work, 
suited to the square cut of open cresses, now sO 
fashionable. 

Fig. 7.—Chemisette of alternate narrow plaits, 
and frills of English embroidery, placed length- 
wise. 


Fig. 7. 

















NAPKIN RING. 





FLOWER VASE. IN BEADS. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—One small round zine frame, three scal- 
loped ones of graduated sizes. Beads, crystal white, 
and clear, bright blue or green, of not too dark a shade. 
Large imitation steel beads ; white sarsenet ribbon, and 
crochet cotton, No. 2. 

Breen by covering all the frames with the 
white ribbon, which is to be wound evenly 
round them; then the flat outer edge must have 
a line of white beads laid on; being threaded 
on the cotton we have indicated, which is wound 
round the frames, so that the beads lie closely, 
and side by side on the outer side. Of the three 
scalloped frames, the smallest forms the foun- 
dation ; the large one comes next, and the middle- 
sized uppermost. This is attached by long chains 
to the small round. The bottom must first be 
made. Form a series of loops from the point to 
the centre of a scallop, and then from the centre 
to the point. These loops are all of colored 
beads, except one white in the middle of each. 
From this form a round to make a solid bottom. 
Now begin with the medium frame. Fasten on 
the thread. Put 7 beads colored, 1 white, 7 
more colored. Connect it with the frame so as 
to form a loop, * slip the needle back, through 
four, then put on 3 more, 1 white, 7 colored. 
Connect again and repeat from * all round. 
When finished slip the needle to the first white. 
6 colored, 1 white, 6 colored, then through next 
white of last round, ® slip the needle through 
three last colored. Slip on 3 more, 1 white, 6 
colored, through next white. Repeat again from 
star. The next round in the same way, with 
five colored heads on each side of the white, and 
the fourth like third. Then in the fifth row 
connect it with the bottom frame by three beads, 
at every loop running your needle back through 
them. Nowconnect the medium and large frame 
together, at the same places as the loops, thus: 
5 white, 2 colored, 5 more white. Form a loop. 
Run the needle back through two, continue. 
Join on the large frame, thus: six white, run 
the needle through the two colored of the other 
round; six more white; form the loop; back 
through three beads: continue. Every scallop 
of the frame has four loops, one starting from 
the point. A row of steel beads surmounts the 
white ones that cover the frames, and from the 
point of each tassel a handsome tassel depends, 
with chains connecting them. Six chains, con- 
necting the medium frame with the small round 
one, complete it. A common glass sugar-basin, 
filled with artificial flowers, is usually placed 
in the vase, which is suspended to the window. 
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Materials.— Pound beads of the following colors: clear 
white, ruby, and emerald; two buttons, either ruby o1 
emerald; thread, No. 7. 


Tuts ring may be worked from the engraving ; 
and it is done with beads. Begin in the centre, 
with a long needleful of thread, and a needle 
threaded on at each end. When it is necessary 
to take a new needleful, join it on with a 
weaver’s knot. The little fringe at each edge 
is put on afterwards. Care must be taken tc 
select beads that are all of the same size, as any 
inequality spoils the work. Buttons must be 
sewed on at one end, and two buttonholes, 
finished with beads, made at the other. 
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NETTED TIDY. 


3 knitting cotton, ; square is done, neton 9 squares from the corner, 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FRONT OF SHIRTS. 
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To be netted with cotton, and darned with 


knitting cotton. 
A very pretty border may be made, 


much trouble, in the following way: When the 
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Materials.—Crochet cotton, No. 2 
No. 4, and a bone mesh, No. 7 
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BRAIDWORK.—LADY’S 


Materials.—Brown or any other velvet of a dark color, 
fourteen inches in width and twenty-two ditto in length ; 
a similar quantity of gros de Naples, or any other color 
to suit the taste, and a piece of black braid. 


Draw the design upon the velvet and sew on 
the braid; quilt the gros de Naples for the lining, 
and trim with ermine or any other fur. The 





MUFF. 


prettiest materials for trimming are m colors, 
curled or shaded taffetas or terry velvet; the 
partridge-eye plush appears to bear the palm for 
novelty. These muffs may be made of any 
fashionable color in satin; and of any size to 
suit the taste of the wearer. : 


. 
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NET FOR PONY 





Materials.—F ine twine; coarse purse twist, or knitting 
cotton No. 6; colored wool; two large netting needles; 
and a common penholder for a mesh. 


Make a foundation of 31 stitches; net eight 
rows, increasing one stitch at the end of each 
row. Having 39 stitches, leave 13 at each end 
for the cheeks, and work thus, the 13 in the 
middle; net to the end of the 13; turn back, 
net the same stitches, taking the two last as one; 
turn back, work the row, take the two last loops 
as one; turn back, net the row, take the two last 
loops as one; turn back, net the row, take the 
two last loops as one. You have thus decreased 
twice on each side, reducing your original 13 
stitches to9. Work three rows without increase 
or decrease; in the two following rows you make 
« stitch at the end of each row; after the fourth 
rew break off your cotton. 

begin at the commencement of the work ; net 
1) stitches, leaving 2 for the eye; turn back, net 
to the beginning of the row; net three more rows, 
decreasing 1 stitch at the end of the first and 
third; net five more rows without increase or 
decrease, and four more rows, increasing 1 stitch 
at the end of the first and third; net a fifth row, 
the end of which comes unier the increase in the 





preceding rows; then take a bit of cotton, make 
a loop with it, fasten this loop on your knee, net 
2 stitches in it, take up the middle piece and net 
it; then take another needle and work the 
second cheek exactly like the first; break off 
the cotton of the second needle, and, having 
made a loop and fastened it on your knee as 
before, net in it two stitches with the first needle, 
and continue the row along the second cheek. 
Your three pieces being thus joined in one, work 
four plain rows. In the middle of the fifth make 
1 stitch, net 1, turn back, net 1; increase one 
stitch in each of the two following loops; turn 
back, net 2, increase 1 in the third, net 2, in- 
creasing in the last; this is the beginning of a 
piece in the shape of a diamond, each row being 
increased in the middle and at the end. When 
you have 21 stitches, ten on each side of the 
increase in the middle, net 2 loops, take a rug 
needle, thread it with colored wool or cotton; 
fasten the wool in the third loop of the row, 
work with it in 5 stitches, so as to produce 4 
whole colored loops; with your netting-needle, 
work in each of these colored loops in stitches, 
and continue to net the row (increasing as before 
in the middle). Within 7 stitches from the end, 
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take your rug needle and colored wool ; work in 
5 loops with it, to produce 4 whole celored loops; 
break off the wool, take up your netting-needle, 
work 3 stitches in each of the colored loops, and 
finish the row; then work four whole rows, 
increasing 1 stitch in the middle as before, but 
decreasing on each side the first and last of the 
12 stitches made in the colored loops; continue 
thus till the decreases meet, after which cease 
to decrease, but continue to increase in the middle 
till you have thirty-nine rows in the diamond, 
counting from the first stitch; baste each side 
of the diamond to the corresponding part of the 
head, and, when you have brought the ends to 
meet exactly, work in the loop of the side of the 
headpiece first, on the one side, up to the increases 
of the beginning; then turn back, work the row, 
and pick the stitches along the other side of the 
headpiece up to the increases; work this row 
backwards and forwards, increasing now not in 
the middle, but at the end, till you have alto- 
gether 84 stitches; then net twelve more rows 
without increase or decrease, and twelve more, 
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taking the last two loops alone; break off the 
cotton. Net the ears as follows: Cut off the 
colored stitches, and work round the opening, 
decreasing in every other round 1 stitch on each 
side of the opening, keeping the back of the ear 
larger to the last ; when about six stitches remain, 
gather them and fasten off. 

This completes the fore part of the clothing; 
the second is a square piece, rather broader than 
the broadest part of the first—say 100 stitches 
in width, and 80 rows in length. 

To take up the pony-clothing, after getting it 
washed and starched, if it has been made of 
white cotton, net or knit a fringe all round; 
gather the stitches round the openings for the 
eyes, to bring them to a regular shape, and sew 
round them a piece of gimp of a moderate width, 
and a band of the same gimp on the forehead, 
from the outside of one ear to the outside of the 
other; then sew on each five strings, each termi- 
nated by a tassel ; two to fasten round the mouth, 
two under the head, and the other on the front 
of the neck. 
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SAC FLORINTHE., 


We 
therefore have chosen for our subscribers one of 


BaGs are now getting quite the vogue. 


the most fashionable we could find. The bag is 

made of velvet, with a gusset between the sides 

about two inches wide at the bottom, and gradu- 

ally narrowing to about half or three-quarters of 

an inch at the top. An ornamental shape is cut 
VOL. Lir.—15 
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out of the centre of the bag, and a piece uf velvet 
or satin of a different color is placed in the under 
side; it is then gummed in its proper place, and 
afterwards finished round with gold braid. The 
other parts of the bag are worked in braid or in 
chain stitch with thick silk twist; the tassels are 
a combination of the colors of the bag and braid | 
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EMBROIDERED SLIPPER. SIDE OF SLIPPER. 
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CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


IN CHAIN STITCH, 


EMBROIDERY. 
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PLAN OF VILLA IN THE VENETIAN STYLE. 




















1. Waiting-room. 2. Tower. 3. Hall. 4. Sitting-room. 5. Library. 6. Dining-room. 


SILK EMBROIDERY FOR CHILD’S CLOAK. 





























7. Stairs. 
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Receipts, Ve. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 





POTATOES FRIED WITH FisH.—Take cold fish and 
cold potatoes. Pick all the bones from the former, and 
mash the fish and the potatoes together. Form into 
rolls, and fry with lard until the outsides are brown 
and crisp. For this purpose, the drier kinds of fish, 
such as cod, hake, &c., are preferable. Turbot, soles, 
eels, &c., are not so good. This is an economical and 
excellent relish. 

POTATOES MASHED WITH ONIONS.—Prepare some 
boiled onions, by putting them through a sieve, and 
mix them with potatoes. Regulate the portions accord- 
ing to taste. 

Potato CHEEsE Caxrs.—One pound of mashed 
potatoes, quarter of a pound of currents, quarter of a 
pound of sugar and butter, and four eggs, to be well 
mixed together; bake them in patty pans, having first 
lined them with puff paste. 

PoTaTo CoLCANON.—Boil potatoes and greens, and 
spinach, separately; mash the potatoes; squeeze the 
greens dry; chop them quite fine, and mix them with 
the potatoes with a little butter, pepper, and salt. Put 
imto a mould, buttering it well first; let it stand ina 
hot oven for ten minutes. 


PoTATOES ROASTED UNDER MEAT.—Half boil large 
potatoes; drain the water; put them into an earthen 
dish, or small tin pan, under meat roasting before the 
fire; baste them with the dripping. Turn them to 
brown on all sides; send up in a separate dish. 

PoTATO BALLs Racovut.—Add to a pound of potatoes 
a quarter of a pound of grated ham, or some sweet 
herbs, or chopped parsley, an onion or eschalot, salt, 
pepper, and a little grated nutmeg, and other spice, with 
the yelk of acouple of eggs; then dress as potatoes 
escolloped. 

PoTaTo SNow.—Pick out the whitest potatoes, put 
them on in cold water; when they begin to crack, strain 
and put them ina clean stewpan before the fire till they 
are quite dry, and fallto pieces; rub them through a 
wire sieve or the dish they are to be sent up in, and do 
not disturb them afterwards. 

PoTATOES FriED WHoLe.—When nearly boiled 
enough, put them into a stewpan with a bit of butter, 
or some clean beef drippings; shake them about often 
to prevent burning, till they are brown and crisp; drain 
them from the fat. It will be an improvement if they 
are floured and dipped into the yelk of an egg, and then 
rolled in finely sifted bread crumbs. 


PoTATOES EscALLOPED.—Mash potatoes in the usual 
way; then butter some nice clean scallop-shells, patty- 
pans, or teacups, or saucers; put in your potatoes; 
make them smooth at the top; cross a knife over them; 
strew a few fine bréad crumbs on them ; sprinkle them 
with a paste-brush with a few drops of melted butter, 
and set them ina Dutch oven. When nicely browned 
on the top, take them carefully out of the shells, and 
brown on the other side. Cold potatoes may be warmed 
up this way. 


PoTaTo Scones.—Mash boiled potatoes till they are 
quite smooth, adding a little salt; then knead out the 
flour, or harley-meal to the thickness required; toast 
on the griddle, pricking them with a fork to prevent them 
When eaten with fresh or salt butter, they 

15° 


blistering. 





are equal to crumpets—even superior—and very nutri- 
tious. 

POTATUVE Pir.—Pee] and slice your potatoes very 
thin into a pie-dish ; between each layer of potatoes put 
alitle choppec onion; between each layer sprinkle a 
little pepper and salt; put ina little water, and cut 
about two ounces of fresh butter into bits, and lay them 
on the top ; cover it close with paste. The yelks of four 
eggs may be added; and when baked, a tablespoonfu) 
of good mushroom ketchup poured in through a funnel. 
Another method is to put between the layers smal) bits 
of mutton, beef, or pork. Some persons add turnips. 


POTATOES IN HasTE.—A very nice little dish may 
be made of cold boiled potatoes in a very few minutes. 
Having peeled, cut them in slices half an inch thick, 
put them in a stewpan, pour boiling water over them; 
cover the stewpan, and set it over the fire for ten 
minutes ; then drain off all the water, add a smal) bit 
of butter, shake pepper over, and servehot, Or, having 
cut the potatoes in slices, put them in a stewpan, 
cover them with milk; cover the stewpan and set it 
over the fire for five minutes. Work a large teaspoon- 
ful of butter with a smal) one of flour, and put it to the 
potatoes; shake a little pepper over, and add a little 
parsley cut fine, if liked. Cover the stewpan for ten 
minutes, then turn the potatoes into a deep dish. Pota- 
toes may be pared and cut in slices and boiled in water 
with a little salt for twenty minutes, then served with 
butter and pepper over; or work a teaspoonful of fluur 
with a small bit of butter, and put it to the potatoes a 
few minutes before they are done; then shake a little 
pepper over and serve. 
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HOW TO PREPARE ARROWROOT. 


For BoILiInc ARROWROOT FOR CHILDREN.—Take 
& teaspoonful of arrowroot, put it into a breakfast cup 
and mix it smooth with two teaspoonfuls of cold water ; 
then slowly pour on boiling water until it loses the 
white appearance and becomes transparent, stirring 


+ quickly all the time; then add milk or water until you 


get it to the consistency you wish, and sweeten it. It 
may be boiled with milk instead of water, which will 
render it more nourishiug. 

For Sick Persons.—Boil as above, and sweeten to 
taste; a little cinnamon or nutmeg grated into it will 
make it more palatable; wine or brandy may also be 
added at pleasure. 

ARROWROOT PupDING.—Take four tablespoonfuls 
of sifted arrowroot, put it into a basin and break three 
or four eggs into it; rub them together until smooth, 
then pourover it about two breakfast cups of boiling 
milk; mix it well whilst you are pouring on the milk. 
If it comes to the consistency of a thick custard, it is 
properly done, and you must then butter a mould, pour 
your pudding into it, tie it in a towel and put itintoa 
pot of boiling water and let it boil for an hour; should 
the milk not make it thick enough, you must pour the 
mixture into a pan and hold it over the fire until it 
thickens; then put it into the buttered mould. You 
may add if you like two tablespoonfuls of fine sugar; 
serve with wine sauce. The same mixture may be 
made with the addition of a little spice, butter, and 
sugar, and baked in the oven. 

ARROWROOT BLANCMANGE.—Take four good table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot, have four breakfast cups of 
milk well spiced, add a little ratifie and sume isingiass 
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to if, and when quite boiiing pour it gently over the 
arrowrout, Stirring quickly all the time; put into a 
moun‘l, and when cold turn it out and serve with pre- 
serves and eream. 

ARROWROOT BiscurtTs.—Rub together three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar and the same weight of butter un- 
til they rise; beat three eggs well and mix with it, then 
stir in two cups of sifted arrowroot, and two cups of 
sified flour; roll them out thin, cut them with a biscuit 
cutter; place them in buttered tins, and bake them in 
a slow oven. 

PLAIN ARROWKOOT BiscuITs.—Mix together two 
cups of sifted arrowroot and the same quantity of flour, 
with one cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
& little yeast; knead all together, roll it out, cut it into 
biscuits; place them on tins and let them stand to rise 
for half an hour or more before you bake them. 


ARROWROOT CAKES FOR BREAKFAST.— Mix together 
two cups of arrowroot, half a cup of flour, and a table- 
spoonful of salt butter, one egg, and as much milk or 
water as will bring it to the consistency of paste; roll 
it out, and cut it with a breakfast cup, and put the 
cakes on a baking iron; a few minutes will bake them; 
splitand butter them, and send them to table hot. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY, 


Crovup.—The croup is a complaint somewhat similar 
to the hooping-cough, and to which children only are 
subject: there are two species of it, the one acute, the 
other chronic: neither of them often attacks children so 
late as ten or twelve years of age, while they may seize 
infants newly weaned, and are then the most severe. 
The cause of fhis disease is a morbid secretion of thick 
mucus in the trachea (windpipe), adhering so firmly to 
its sides as to impede respiration. The quantity and 
thickness of mucus increasing, gradually lessens the di- 
ameter of the part, and if it effects this to a considerable 
degree, the disease must of necessity, prove fatal. The 
svmytoms by which croup is manifested, even to the most 
uninitiated in the duties of the sick-room, is the pecu- 
liar croaking noise made in respiration (from whence it 
takes its name) ; and when the disorder is light, there is 
but litrle apparent indisposition between the paroxysms, 
save a certain dulness, and a sense of fear in children 
of an age to express it. 

The fits frequently terminate by sneezing, coughing, 
or vomiting, and return without any regularity. It is 
attended with a sharp and shrill voice, and a flushed 
countenance, which grows livid during the paroxysms. 
A warm bath should immediately be administered, and 
an emetic given as soon as possible; say, ten drops of 
antimonial wine for a child of three years of age, and 
repeated every quarter of an hour until effectual, and 
according to the age and strength of the patient: a 
blister should be applied across the throat, the sufferer 
being made to inhale the vapor of warm water with 
vinegar in it, and kept nearly upright in bed. A doctor 
should be procured as soon as possible; and, until his 
arrival, the foregoing directions may, in most cases, 
materially influence the physician’s proceedings, and 
often save life. 

Children liable to this disease should be warmly clad, 
wearing flannel next theskin, and an emetic given upon 
the earliest appearance of the attack, for reme:nber this 
disease requires prompt attention to save life. With 


gare, chiiklren usually grow out of it; that is, the con- 
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stitution will repel the attacks afler the tenth or twelfth 
year. 


To the Editor of the Lady’s Book. 

THE Earwie A PorpuLar Errorn.—Having read 
several communications lately respecting earwigs enter- 
ing the human ear, and fearing that they may, in an 
indirect manner, serve to strengthen the erroneous idea 
which too generally prevails, that these insects penetrate 
into the brain, I beg to state that I have had the opinion 
of several medical men upon this subject, all of whom 
agree that no insect can possibly penetrate beyond the 
tympanum. Perhaps many of your readers are not 
aware that the name of this insect has its origin in a 
peculiarity in its structure, and not from a supposed 
affection for the human ear, as the following extract 
from Newman’s “ History of Insects,” will show: “ The 
earwig is furnished with four wings; the two fore ones 
are of a thick leathery substance, and the animal is 
unable to use them as organs of flight. The hinder 
wings are usually covered by the fore-wings, except a 
small portion which protrudes behind. The shape of 
these wings, when fully developed, is nearly that of the 
human ear, and from this circumstance it seems highly 
probable that the original name of the insect was ‘ ear- 
wing.’” T. M. 

[We find the following upon the earwig in Timbs’s 
* Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated :” “ Many 
persons have a dreadful idea of the effect of an earwig 
getting into the ear, and, by penetrating the brain, caus- 
ing madness. This notion is founded ona want of 
knowledge of the construction of the ear. If one of 
these insects should, by chance, get into the ear, it 
would, no doubt, bean unpleasant inmate; but the 
membranum tympani, the drumhead of the ear, would 
effectually prevent the progress of the insect; and the 
unwholesome visitor could either be killed or dislodged 
with ease by means of a few drops of oil. There is an- 
other error with respect to the earwig—namely, that it 
is without wings: this is not the case.” This is cor- 
rected above]. 


Dr. CARMICHAEL SMYTHE’S PLAN FOR FUMIGATING 
Rooms, Suips, AND HosPITALs—for which he had the 
vote of thanks trom the House of Commons. One ounce 
of pounded purified nitre in a saucer placed in hot sand. 
Pour upon it from time to time an ounce of vitriolic 
acid, stirring it occasionally with a piece of tobacco- 
pipe or small stick, and the gas which disengages itself 
purifies and renders wholesome the air of the sick-room ; 
the patient receiving as much benefit as the attendant 
from breathing a disinfected atmosphere. It is not 
superseded by chloride or any other means and deserves 
to be in general use, 


THE YOUNG LADY’S TOILET, 


REMEDY FOR BAD BrREATH.—Take five to ten drops 
of hydrochloric acid in half a tumbier of spring water, 
a little lemon-juice, and loaf sugar rubbed on lemon- 
peel to flavor it to suit the palate. Let this mixture be 
taken three times a day for a month or six weeks, and if 
useful then continued occasionally. It is a pleasant 
refrigerant and tonic draught. 

WHEN THE BREATH IS AFFECTED.—When the 
breath is affected by constipation of the bowels, the 
following mixture will be useful: Take four drachms 
of Epsom salts, eight drachms of tincture of Colomba, 


six ounces of infusion of roses. Well shake the phial 














RECEIPTS, 


each time you take the draught, which should be every 
other morning, for a month or six weeks, a wineglass- 
ful at each time. 

APERIENT AND Tontc DRAUGHT FoR FETID 
BrReEATH.—Take Epsom salts, six drachms; rhubarb in 
powder, two drachms; tincture of gentian, one ounce; 
compound infusion of roses, three ounces; distilled 
water, four ounces; mix. Take two tablespoonfuls 
every morning or every other morning an hour before 
breakfast for a month. 

TO SWEETEN THE BREATH.—Roll up a little ball of 
gum tragacanth, scent it with some odoriferous essence 
or oil, and hold it in the mouth. A little musk may be 
added to the bail while rolling up, where that perfume 
is not disagreeable. 

Cop CREAM.—Take ten drachms of spermaceti, 
four drachms of white wax, half a pound of prepared 
lard, fifteen grains of subcarbonate of potash, four 
ounces of rose-water, two ounces of spirits of wine, and 
ten drops of otto of roses. Some persons prefer orange- 
flower water instead of rose-water, in which case use 
the same proportions. 

Cold cream is a useful local application to hard and 
dry parts of the skin, to abrasions and cracks. When 
spread thickly upon a rag, it is an excellent application 
to blistered surfaces or burns, or may be used to protect 
exposed parts from the influence of the sun. 

GRANULATED CoLp CrEAM.—Take white wax and 
spermaceti, of each one ounce; almond oil, three 
ounces; otto of rose, as much as you please. Dissolve 
the wax and spermaceti in the almond oil, by means of 
heat, and when a little cool, pour the mixture into a 
large mortar previously warmed, and containing about 
a pint of warm water. Stir briskly until the cream is 
well divided, add the otto, and suddenly pour the whole 
1ato a clean vessel containing eight or twelve pints of 
cold water. Separate the cream by straining through 
muslin, and shake out as much water as possible. 

WHITE CAMPHORATED OINTMENT.—Take four 
ounces of olive oil, one ounce of white wax, twenty- 
two grains of camphor, and six drachms of spermaceti. 
Melt the wax and spermaceti with the oil, and when 
they have cooled, rub the ointment with the camphor 
dissolved ina little oil. Sometimes the white wax is 
omitted, and lard substituted for it. It is useful in 
chaps, fissures, abrasions, and roughness of the skin. 

CosMETiIc PowpEerR.—Take of blanched Jordan al- 
monds, and powdered horsebeans, each nine drachms; 
orris powder, four drachms; spermaceti, one drachm 
fifteen grains; dried carbonate of soda, one-half a 
drachm ; Spanish soap, three drachms; oils of lavender, 
bergamot, and lemon, of each twenty-three drops. 
Powder the almonds, spermaceti, and soap, then add 
the other powders, and mix well; lastly, add the oils, 
and, after it is well mixed, bottle and cork tight. This 
is & useful cosmetic powder, and quite harmless. It is 
cooling and easily removed from the skin by a little 
water and a flannel, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


How To know Goop FLour.—When flour is genu- 
ne, or of the best kind, it holds together in a mass 
when squeezed by the hand, and shows the impressions 
of the fingers, and even of the marks of the skin, much 
longer than when it is bad or adulterated; and the 
dough made with it is very gluey, ductile, and elastic, 
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easy to be kneaded ; and which may be elongated, flat- 
tened, and drawn in every direction without breaking. 


TO PREVENT MILK FROM TURNING SOUR IN WARM 
WEATHER.—In Paris the milkmen are in the habit of 
employing a little subcarbonate of soda or of potash. 
This, by combining with and neutralizing the acetic 
acid formed, has the desired effect, and keeps the milk 
from turning as soon as it otherwise would. The salt 
that is thus formed—viz.: the acetate of soda or of pot- 
ash—is not at all injurious; and as pure milk does con- 
tain a small quantity of this salt, it is difficult to pro- 
nounce upon the addition of any alkali, except there 
should be some in a free or uncombined state, which 
does not exist in milk. The addition of a little carbo- 
nate of potash will break down the curd which is be- 
ginning to form, in consequence of souring. 


How TO KEEP BUTTER SWEET FOR YEARS.—The 
butter must be well churned and worked, and packed 
hard and tight in kegs of seasoned white oak; the 
head is then put in, leaving a small hole, in which brine 
is poured to fill the vacant space; and of so much 
importance is it deemed to prevent any bad taste, that 
the plug for the hole must not be made of cedar or pines, 
but of cypress or bass-wood ; as otherwise it would be 
injured. After which, these kegs are placed in hogs- 
heads well filled with brine of full solution, that will 
bear an egg, which is then headed up tight and close. 
By adopting this process, butter may be made to keep 
in any climate. 


FRENCH BREAD.—A receipt for making light and 
spongy bread, similar tothe French. The following is 
recommended: If a peck of the very finest quality of 
wheaten flour is to be made into French rolls, a emall 
quantity of it is to be mixed with as much warm water 
as will convert it into dough; in the water a handful ot 
salt should have been previously dissolved. About a pint 
of distiller’s yeast, or, if this cannot be obtained, ale- 
brewer’s yeast, which has been washed with some cold 
water to remove the bitterness, is to be well worked in- 
to the dough. This is to be set by in a warm place to 
ferment. Meanwhile, all the rest of the flour is to be 
mixed with as much warm milk as will forma a sponge. 
Half a pound of butter melted at the lowest possible 
degree of heat is to be poured on, together with six eggs; 
and the whole is to be hastily mixed up together along 
with the sponge, provided that it has sufficiently fer- 
mented, and is sufficiently swollen. After the mixture, 
let the dough be left in a warm place, and when it has 
risen sufficiently, let it be divided, shaped into rolls, and 
baked in a moderately heated oven. The oven should 
have been perfectly heated before the bread is put in; 
and the heat shoul! be equal throughout, however -liffi- 
cult this may be to effect with some ill-construsted 
ovens. 


RANcIpD BuTTER can be restored to its original flavor 
by washing it first wiih lime-water, and afterwards 
with spring-water. Lime-water is easily prepared by 
beating up about a quarter of a poundof good fresh 
lime in a pail of water; after standing about an hour, 
the impurities subside, from which the lime-water cra 
(with care) be poured off. 


A CEMENT.—Mix some rice flmur with cold water, ana 
gently simmer till of the consisiency of common paste. 
When made as thick as p!1ster clay it will bear model- 
ling. Rice flour is ground rice. This cement will not se 


fur things that are frequently wetted. 
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How TO PRESERVE BEANS FOR WINTER.— A coun- 
try housewife sends the following simple receipt, which 
she has adopted for years: Pick the beans young and 
and tender, and throw into a wooden keg a layer of 
them three inches deep; then sprinkle them with salt; 
put another layer of beans, and do the same, until the 
keg is nearly full. Do not put on too much salt. Lay 
over them a plate, or cover, that will go into the keg, 
and put a weight on it. 

TO TAKE OUT PAINT FROM A Dress.—After a paint 
spot has dried, it is extremely difficult to remove it; 
when fresh (having wiped off as much a8 you can), it 
may be taken out by repeated applications of spirits 
of turpentine, or of spirits of wine, rubbed on with a 
soft rag or flannel. Ether will also efface it if applied 
immediately. If the paint has been allowed to harden, 
nothing will take it off but spirits of turpentine rubbed 
on with perseverance, 

Murrins.—Add a pint and a half of good ale yeast 
(from pale malt, if possible) to a bushel of the very best 
white flour; let the yeast lie all night in water, then 
pour off the water quite clear; make twe gallons of 
water just milk-warm, and mix your water, yeast, and 
two ounces of salt well together for about a quarter of 
an hour. Strain the whole, and mix up your dough as 
light as possible, letting it lie in the trough an hour, to 
rise; next roll it with your hand, pulling it into little 
pieces about the size of a large walnut. These must be 
rolled out thin with a rolling-pin, in a good deal of flour, 
and if covered immediately with a piece of flannel, they 
will rise to a proper thickness; but if too large or small, 
dough must be added accordingly, or taken away; 
meanwhile, the dough must be also covered with flan- 
nel. Next begin baking; and when laid on the iron, 
watch carefully, and when one side changes color, turn 
tre other, taking care that they do not burn or become 
discolored. Be careful also that the iron does not get too 
hot. In order to bake muffins properly, you ought to 
have a place built as if a copper was to be set; but in- 
stead of copper, a piece of iron must be put over the top, 
fixed in form like the bottom of an iron pot, underneath 
which a coal fire is kindled when required. Toast the 
muffins crisp on both sides, with a fork; pull them open 
with your hand, and they will be like a honeycomb; lay 
in as much butter as you intend, then clap them together, 
and get by the fire; turn them once, that both sides may 
be buttered alike. When quite done, cut them across 
with a knife; but if you use a knife either to spread or 
divide them, they will be as heavy as lead. Some kind 
of flour will soak up more water than another; when 
this occurs, add water; or if too moist, add flour; for 
the dough must be as light as possible. 

Receipt from a Correspondent of the Lady’s Book. 

Yeast.—Make a stiff batter of flour and cold water; 
boil a large handful of hops until all their strength is 
ebtained; pour a quart of this liquid boiling over the 
batter through a strainer, and stir up the batter imme- 
diately; dissolve a teaspounful of alum, and add to 
it; then add one tablespoonful of sugar, one of salt, 
and one of ginger, and let it stand until lukewarm; 
thes add about a gill of fresh yeast. stir well, and cover 
it tightly from the air. It will keep, for a small family, 
witil the whole is exhausted. About a small teacupful 
of this, well stirred from the bottom, will answer for 
four common sized loaves. The sponge shou'” be set 
over night, and warm water and flour added early in 
Wher. light, work it out stiff in loaves 
E. S. 


the morning. 
ready for baking. 
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To RENDER LinreN AND CLOTH WATERPROOF.— 
Boiled oil, twenty-five parts; beeswax, two parts; 
litharge, two parts; lampblack, two parts. Mix, and 
use it at discretion. Any other color may be used in- 
stead of lampblack. 





~ Chemisten for the Doung. 





GENERAL REMARKS.—1. The term analysis means a 
loosening or separation of parts, and is the very reverse 
of synthesis, which means the combination of parts into 
acompound. Chemical analysis is either proximate or 
ultimate; for example, a mixture of sand and salt being 
given, its proximate analysis consists in effecting the 
separation of the two; whereas its ultimate analysis 
consists in reducing sand and salt into their respective 
elements. 

2. Inasmuch as the very term analysis indicates the 
separation of parts—it follows that the parts or con- 
stituents of bodies to be analyzed must be brought to 
such a state that they may move with facility ; for with- 
out the power of motion there can be no separation. 
To accomplish this state chemists have recourse to either 


(a) Solution, 

(b) Fusion, 
of which agencies the former is of more frequent em- 
ployment in the laboratory—and gives rise to what has 
been termed the wet or moist process of analysis. The 
latter, considered as an analytic agent, is chiefly re- 
stricted to the chemical operation of smelting, and the 
manufacture of certain chemical products on the large 
scale. Both solution and fusion have equally for their 
object the reduction of the compound to be analyzed 
wholly or partially into the liquid state. 

3. With regard to the choice of solvents, it is an 
established axiom of analytical chemistry that water is 
to be invariably employed whenever thir liquid is 
capable of effecting a solution. Provided water be nu 
capable of effecting solution, then the chemist has 
recourse to alcohol, ether, oil, acids, alkaline lyes, and 
numerous other liquids suitable to the various necessi- 
ties of the case. 

4. Having offered these general remarks, we will now 
proceed to give the young chemical analyst certain 
directions, relative to habits of neatness and precision ; 
without the acquisition of which, very early in his 
career, all his future labors in analysis will be thrown 
away. 

Whatever the apparatus used—however seemingly 
unimportant the experiment—scrupulous cleanliness 
must be insisted upon. The vessels of glass and por- 
celain employed must be absolufely clean; and this 
cleansing the young student should effect himself, the 
knowledge thus acquired being a valuable portion of 
analytical chemistry. Specific directions for cleansing 
we shail give whenever requisite; hence in this place 
it is merely necessary to insist on the creation of habits 
of order. 

Let it be established, then, as a rule, that all clean 
tubes, flasks, dishes, rods, and other apparatus, be laid 
on the right hand of the operator; and after having been 
used deposited on his left, or in the contrary order; but, 
whichever rule may be determined upon, let it never be 
broken. Attention to this golden rule will obviate a 
vast amount of trouble. 


(Engravings will be given in our next.) 
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CostLy thy raiment as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy. 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet, 


Nor yet too brightly strive to blaze, 
By stealing all the rainbow rays. 
* o * . o * 
But add a little care, or decent pride, 
And always err upon the sober side. 
O. W. Holmes. 


Dress is a subject of universal interest, and yet has 
seldom been discussed by writers philosophically and 
rationally. We have sages and book men to warn us 
against vanity and pink ribbons; and we have the 
milliners’ puff writers, who represent happiness en- 
veloped in point lace, and dignity in a bunch of nodding 
plumes. 

Now we are of opinion that the laws which govern 
human nature, physically and metaphysically, should 
be represented here as elsewhere; these laws require 
that due attention be paid to body as well as mind; 
neglect of either will assuredly bring trouble to its 
companion. Extremes are always bad; it is difficult 
to decide whether we should prefer the votary of “ con- 
venience,” stalking about d la Bloomer, with cropped 
hair and splashed boots, or the fanatic of fashion, whose 
brain lies in her ornaments, and her heart in her 
flounces! In the former case, we have a betier chance 
for ideas, and in the last for tidiness ; we are inclined to 
prefer the unquestionable merit of neatness to the 
doubted one of distorted mental development. 

It is to correct erroneous notions among our young 
readers, and tu assist the right formation of their taste 
in this branch of the “fine arts,” that we have, at 
great expense and care, devoted a considerable portion 
of the “* Lady’s Book” to plates and diagrams, and in- 
structions on the subject of dress, dress-making, and 
needlework. 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 
We can assure our young friends that expense and ele- 
gance are by no means synonymous terms; that the 
costly materials which the looms of India or the bijou- 
tiers of Paris can yield to the milliner, if unfashioned 
by the hand and eye of taste, have no more effect than 
when heaped together in the merchant’s warehouse ; 
while the most ordinary materials of dress, if suitable 
for the wearer, and fashioned to develop the graces or 
diminish the defects of figure or complexion, will attain 
the utmost aim of the science of the toilet. 

We consider the innocent desire to appear pleasing 
and agreeable in the eyes of one’s family and friends, 
emphatically a feminine merit, nearly akin to that 
Christian loveliness which seeks to keep the heart pure 
and fit for the reception of angelic thoughts. This true 
appreciation of the innate love of dress is not an apology 
for its abuse. No person has more contempt than our- 
selves for that absurd and growing taste for baubles and 
finery which renders the heads of many of our young wo- 
men (and oldish ones too) a “moving toy-shop.”’ It is 
to correct this frivolous and barbarian vanity that 
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we implore our countrywomen to examine the principles 
of true taste in dress, and no longer see with the eyes of 
French marchandes des modes. We never permit the 
extremes of these modes to be copied in our plates, but 
modify all indelicacies and extravagances as far as 
possible, thus submitting only those appropriate for 
Ame. can women. We also endeavor to incite those 
who have invention and ingenuity to exercise these 
mental gifts; and thus improve the standard of our 
national costume. 

Another good result we aim at, is an awakened in- 
dustrial taste, a love of the needle, and the pleasant 
home enjoyments of winter evenings, when the brothers 
read and the sisters sew, and the family circle is found 
the centre of improvement as well as of happiness. 

By the assistance of good patterns, such as our “ Book” 
affords, most ladies can do for themselves, at a very 
trifling expense, what foreign artistes would demand 
exorbitant sums for cutting and making. If it be 
agreeable to surround the walls of our apartments 
with beautiful pictures, is it not also pleasing to 
see moving, in the midst, well-apparelled, graceful, 
happy, loving human beings? We will ask our readers 
to remember if their experience does not agree with our 
own, by which we have uniformly found that those 
women who adopt a slatternly, eccentric, old-fashioned 
or ungraceful style of dress, whatever may be their 
worth, their goodness, or their intelligence, have always 
an obliquity of fancy or temper, which renders them 
difficult to live with. Of course, we mean no allusion 
to those whom age or misfortune has induced to dress 
themselves without regard to the varying fashions of 
the day. In truth, these are among the women who 
have good taste in dress; they are models of their kind, 
as they make propricty their standard. There is true 
beauty in the proper, and our young countrywomen 
who are solicitous to make a good appearance, yet are 
cpnfined to limited means, should carefully study this 
propriety in their toilet. 

An extravagant woman can never be an amiable or 
lovable one; too often she destroys the comfort of her 
home, if she does not ruin the fortune of her husband, 
Economy is essential in a well-regulated household ; 
no amount of wealth excuses waste, or renders indo- 
lence attractive. 

We would have ladies remember that attention to the 
becoming and fashionable, though a minor duty.in a 
household, is a duty—it is subordinate to the cultivation 
of morals or of mind—but a duty nevertheless, and 
cannot be neglected without making a blank in the 
number of household advantages and enjoyments. But 
do not mistake the love of finery for this feminine 
duty of being well dressed. Let every woman regulate 
her attire according to her circumstances and situation, 
let her remember that there are places and times when 
and where a six-penny calico is far more suitable, and, 
therefore, more tasteful and elegant, than a brocade—- 
that industry, neatness, and ingenuity can do much 
towards giving a fashionable appearance, wuere monev 
can only procure splendid incongruities, 
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THE POOR IN THE CITY. 


“Why do the poor gather in the city?” This ques- 
tion the mayor, and aldermen, and common council often 
ask; and not these alone, but philanthropists v uo seek 
the best way of doing good to the poor: ye* .f they 
would seriously consider a few moments, (aey m.ght an- 
swer their own questions. 

In the city, even in its crowd, ard filth, and bustle, 
Hope may cast her anchor; but in the country, for the 
very poor, the sunshine even seems like despair. There 
presides, it is true, the genuine lady Bountiful ; but where 
her beneficiaries are so few, she scrutinizes them most 
keenly; she gives advice with her bread, and caution 
with her gruel. She mingles warnings with her warm- 
ings, and reproaches are in company with her reap- 
proaches. Whether he is shiftless, imbecile, ur vile, it 
1s but affliction added to his poverty to be compelled to 
confess it; and the poor man hopes to be spared revilings 
when he casts his lot with his own caste, in the all-encir- 
cling city. 

The country, too, is so barren, so sparse, and cold in 
the winter; the poor man sees at a glance its resources; 
he knows whether it may have anything for him; all 
is opened and revealed. But in the city there are so 
many recesses, nooks, and places, where Hope may flit 
before him and Chance be in his favor; in the city alone 
1s the Micawber prospect; something there may “turn 
up.”? In the country, unless that country be Australia, 
or he finds his way to the mines of California, there is 
no upturning in his favor. 

It is by no means a new aphorism that “ misery loves 
company ;” and this enjoyment is, of course, from a more 
abundant source in the city; misery there may love, 
and keep on loving; this fountain of pleasure is ever 
filled and flowing. And if here the poor man looks up 
to so many more blessed than himself, yet, in most 
cases, he can obey the precept to look down rather upon 
those who are not even so fortunate as he. With scrip- 
ture precedent in his faver, the poor man can wait for 
the crumbs falling from the rich man’s table; and the 
rich man’s table is most easily found, and most plenti- 
fully supplied in the great city. 

In the city the homes are not all prevalent as they are 
Even the rich in the city may live with- 
out the home. Even thus deprived, the poor man does 
not stand alone. In thecountry “the foxes have holes, 
and the birds of-the air have nests; ’’ the laborer has his 
cat, and the farmer his cattle. The poor man who has 
not these must feel himself desolate indeed, Every 
family has its pew in the village church, and every 
member of the family the one appropriated seat. Is it 
not harder to the poor and desolate man or woman to 
live, as it were, by the wayside here, where forlornness 
is such obtrusive prominence, and contrasts so pain- 
fully, not with wealth merely, but with comfort and hap- 
piness? The city, too, has its absolute pleasures for the 
poor man, here is the raree-show, passing through the 
long street; and following is the plumed hearse and 
mourning coaches for the rich man’s burial; the glit- 
tering military company is out in the city with trumpet 
and drum, and the poor man views and reviews the 
shining pageant. For him «ne rich man builds high the 
corniced palace; and the dainty lady arrays herself 
im gorgeous apparel, and parades the streets for his 
For him, too, hang rich silks and laces be- 


in the country. 


pleasure. 


bind transparent plates of glass; and the fountain in 
the park throws its spray like the apostolic baptism 





upon all alike. For the poor man is that free covert in 
the high balcony over the street; and for him is this 
grand exhibition of painting and statuary, revealed 
from many doors and windows; for him is the sight of 
gay coaches and fine horses beautifying the busy 
street, and for him is there a share in all the hurry, the 
bustle, the excitement of the life about him; he may 
throw himself into the vital stream, and must catch 
warmth and magnetic motion from the contact; and if 
he must subsist by charity, he here meets the individual, 
Lady Bountiful, who has good advice and broken meats 
and flannel; and the soup societies are his by right, 
being established purposely for the poor. There are 
sources of intellectual improvement, and enjoyment 
also; the newspapers are scattered like leaves in Au- 
tumn around the city, and the poor who can read ob- 
tain these, and books, which they could never reach in 
the country. In short, there is for the poor in the city 
more present enjoyment than that class can find in the 
country ; so the poor will crowd to the city, and there 
the charity that “ hopeth all things’? must meet them 
and do them good. 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND—we mean the education 
of the people—is sadly neglected. According to the last 
* Census of Great Britain,”’ it appears, says the “* Edin- 
burgh Review,’ that “more than one-half of the adult 
population in England and Wales cannot write their own 
names!’ The reviewer goes on to remark that “the 
inference to be drawn from the recent debates on edu- 
cation in the House of Commons seems to be that the 
half of the people of England who are unable to write 
their own names are to remain in that state of igno- 
rance.”? The parish schools are nearly all taught by men 
(except those for very little children, infant schools in 
short); the Normal schools established educate only 
males as teachers. While this state of things continues, 
the children will dislike schools, as it is reported they 
do. Female teachers are the best for popular education. 
Give the women an equal chance of instruction, and 
they will make better teachers of children than men can 
ever be—because God has appointed women to be the 
educators of the young. 

Sir Edward Bulwer, in his admirable novel of the 
* Caxtons,”’ thus illustrates, through the utterance of 
his hero, the views we have taken. “ A mother, sir,” 
said Mr. Caxton, “a simple, natural, loving mother, is 
the infant’s true guide to knowledge. I agree with 
Helvetius, the child should be educated from its birth; 
but how? there is the rub. Send him to schovl furth- 
with! Certainly he is at school with twe great prin- 
ciples, nature and love; observe that childhood and 
genius have the same master organ, inquisitiveness. 
Let childhood have its way, and as it begins where 
genius begins, it may find what genius finds. A certain 
Greek tells us of some man who, in order to save his 
bees a troublesome flight to Hymettus, cut their wings, 
and placed before them the finest flowers he could find ; 
the poor bees made no honey. Now, sir, if { were to 
teach my boy, I should be cutting his wings, and giving 
him the flowers he should find himself. Let us leave 
nature alone for the present, and nature’s living proxy, 
the watchful mother.” 

But if the mother is ignorant herself, how can she 
teach her child? 

PHYSICAL TRAINING.—In the last “ Southern Quar- 
terly Review,” is an excellent article on “ Modern 
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Education.” Physical training is especially insisted 
on as the part now most needing attention in American 
culture. 

“ By physical education, we mean that sort of atten- 
tion to hygienic precepts, that exercise of the bodily 
faculties, which shall bring them all to the highest 
possible perfection, Every man, of course, cannot 
attain the same physical condition. An Apollo Belvi- 
dere could scarcely be trained to a Farnese Hercules, 
though he might be made to approximate that sinewy 
bulk. Butall are capable of improvement. Numberless 
beneficial alterations can be made in our houses, our 
churches, and our schools. Sleeping apartments can be 
thoroughly ventilated, so that the lungs may always 
have an abundance of fresh air. Rooms can be kept at 
& proper temperature, so that a public assembly need 
not be a necessary prelude to inflammations, fevers, and 
catarrhs. Benches can be made on a model different 
from that of the pillory. Knowledge will not flow faster 
into a child’s mind by reason of his body being sus- 
pended in the air, on a bench which forbids him to rest 
his feet upon the floor or to support his weary back. 
A walk along the promenade streets of our large cities 
will show the physical consequence of those diabolical 
contrivances, the high benches without backs. An ana- 
tomist, who looks at people with an eye to their physical 
proportions, will tell you that not one out of five young 
ladies, taken at random from all these gay promenaders, 
has a straight spine. In nearly all, it is tilted to one 
side or the other, as is betrayed by the inequality of 
shoulders, not to be entirely concealed from his penetra- 
ting eye by any art of thedress-maker. Our girls can be 
allowed to exercise their muscles as efficiently, if not as 
boisterously, as our boys. There is no reason that they 
should be doomed to pallor, to feebleness, ‘ to delicate 
health,’ and the thousand and one real and imaginary 
sufferings, which that phrase implies, merely because 
they belong to the softer sex. Still further, our diet can 
be regulated according to the wants of the system, so 
that all the requisites to a healthy body may be obtained. 
Such are the reforms which this form of education is 
capable of introducing. 

“* Nor will this bodily soundness at all militate against 
the action of the mind, whatever may be thought to the 
contrary. Indeed, the experience of all men, who have 
been engaged in literary or scientific pursuits, will 
sustain the assertion that the mind works to great dis- 
advantage when the body is oppressed by ill health. 
An aching head, or a giddy brain, or unsteady nerves, 
are wretched preparations for the associations of an 
author, or the daily duties of the student. The better 
the physical health, the more readily will the mind re- 
spond to any demand upon it The clearer the brain, 
the steadier the nerves, the more comfortable the outer 
man, the more vigorous will be all his mental faculties, 
the more certain all his intellectual operations. We 
know that we are running counter to all romance in 
these statements. We have heard of the active mind, 
like an over-sharp sword, wearing out its bodily sheath, 
We know that many a youth has gained credit for high 
intellectual ability, in consequence of a pale face, in- 
duced, in all probability, by tobacco, late hours, and hot 
rolls. This interesting pallor and affecting lankness 
may do well enough to attract the attention of very 
young and very romantic ladies; but it can bardly 
subserve any other good purpose. Let a man of this 
temperament enter into eempetition with a sturdy, 
robust fellow, in any serivu8 or severe mental exercise, 
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and he will be very speedily distanced. Long after his 
aching head and burning eyes put an absolute interdict 
to his labors, his more healthy competitor is unweariedly 
plodding on, clear in mind and comfortable in body.” 


THe ReQuisiTes FOR ELOQUENCE.—“ Two things 
are indispensable for the orator,” says a recent English 
writer; “‘a good subject, and a strong conviction. If a 
man is deficient in either of these, he fails; he may 
have the graces of Chesterfield, or the silver voice of 
Bolingbroke—he will not keep hold of his audience. 
But where these two things are united, a man has the 
foundation of success; then every advantage, natural 
and acquired, tells; and when ona good foundation 
good materials are laid, when the speaker adds voice, 
manners, thoughts, words, to a great subject of which 
his heart is full, the effect is incalculable.” It is then 
we learn the power of eloquence. The same requisites: 
a good subject and a strong conviction, or faith in the 
truth, power, and beauty of what we read, makes the 
eloquent reader. Goodness and faith are the master 
keys of the young soul; these should be touched gently 
by the mother’s hand, and kept in harmony with the 
advance of intellect, so that her son may feel warmly 
as well as reason justly, if she would train him to the 
highest vocation of humanity—that of ‘ turning many 
to righteousness.’ ” 


Tue Lapres’ MounT VERNON ASSOCIATION conti- 
nues to attract public interest. We hope the legisla- 
ture of Virginia, now in session, will give the sanction 
of approval to the plan of the ladies. We continue to 
receive names and subscriptions, and only wish the for- 
mer were more numerous and the latter of larger 
amount. How we wish that liberal men, who love the 
memory of Washington, would send donations of $1006 
each, to encourage the work! We will set such names 
in the largest capitals our “ Book’’ allows. Who will be 
first of these noble benefactors? Perhaps some gene- 
rous woman will set the example next menth. Now, 
we are happy to enroll the following names among the 
subscribers to the fund :— 

Miss Rachel Watson, Philadelphia, 

Mrs. Ann Eliza 8S. Walbridge, Thebes, Mlinois, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Kerr, Monticello, “ 

Mrs. W. Teele, Camelton, Indiana, 

Mrs. E. T. Butt, Centre, Alabama, 

Mrs. E. L. Kerrison, Charleston, South Carolina, 
Mrs. H. Leiding, ™ aa - 
Mrs. A. C. Hunt, Freeport, Illinois, 
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The following beautiful poem ig the contribution of a 
lady warmly engaged in the cause :— 
MOUNT VERNON. 
Let no rude steps the cherished place invade 
Where our immortal Washington is laid— 
No purpose ruth invade that hallowed soil 
Where rests the hero from his life of toil ; 
But let it be our country’s treasured shrine, 
Sacred as erst were those in Palestine. 
Our country! Oh, what thrilling mem’ries rise, 
As backward, o’er the past, I sweep my eyes! 
Here, in these streets, how often he bath trod, 
Who conquered foeman by the help of God! 
Here, through these streets, with waving pennons far. 
While strains of martial music filled the air, 
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He led his soldiers to the battle plain, 

Where hurtling shots fell round him like the rain, 
And warsiors dropped like leaves in Autumn time 
When blighting winds sweep through our genial clime. 
Oh, those were days when hearts were true and brave! 
There are such now! They gather round the grave 
Where sleep “ the Hero sage, and Christian just,” 
Seeking with pious care to guard his dust. 

Let all unite—let no ungrateful heart 

Refuse to bear at least an humble part. 

Is there not room, throughout our land so wide, 

From the Pacific to the Atlantic’s surging tide, 

From the far-rising to the setting sun, 

To leave untouched the home of Washington? 

Or is it gold ye need? Go, ask for gold! 

A grateful nation with its wealth untold 

Will pour its lavish sums as once poured blood 

To gain our freedom on this favored aod! 

Then, ever sacred to the patrdot’s bier, 

We'll hold the Mecca which we all revere, 





To ConrEsPoNDENTS.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: “ Beatrice’’—“* The stranger’’—“‘ The Minstrel’s 
Curse’’—“ Psalm of Nature’’— Thoughts at Sunset”— 
‘* The Consumptive’s Wish’’—‘‘He said I was False’”’— 
“ The Poet’s Lament”—* Despair”—‘ Mr, Lacy Puck- 
ermouth.” 

The following articles are declined: “ To Thee”— 
* Heart Thoughts”—“ To thee in Absence’’—* Sour 
Grapes’’—“ A Prayer”— To Miss H. F. Gould’’— 
(The writer has entirely mistaken the lady addressed. 
Miss Gould, the poetess, is neither “* young’’ nor “ blue- 
eyed”)—* Isabel May’’—*‘ Nellie Alford’s Journal”— 
“Love’’—* A Modern Sketch”—‘The British Soldier in 
Russia, &c.”"—* Parody, &c.”’—‘* Song’”’—“ The Dying 
Lover to his Fickle Mistress’’—“‘ Undertones”’—(A fine 
subject if the writer had had the patience to work out the 
pictures more artistically)—‘‘ Put Them Off’’—* The 
Land of Penn’’—‘“* The Magdalene”’—‘ The Faded 
Wreath’’—“ Kathleen”—* I love Thee, Holy Solitude” 
—* Oh! don’t you Remember? ’’—*‘* My Sister’s Story” 
—**For Thee’’—“ The Fruits of Neglect””—** Come, let us 
Dream awhile’—“ To Miss S. M. the Belle”—*“ Edith 
Tacleton”—(a good story for a newspaper; we have no 
room)—“ AnElegy”—and “ Flow on, Glassy River.” 


Literary Notices. 





Booxs By Mari.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When orderii a book, please mention the name of 
the publisher. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL DIVERSITY 
OF RACES, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO THEIR RESPECTIVE INFLUENCE IN THE 


CIVIL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 
From the French of Count A. de Gobineau: with an 
analytical introduction and copious historical notes. 
By H. Hotz To whic. 1s added an Appendix contain- 
ing a Summary of the latest scientific facts bearing upon 
the question of unity or plurality of species. 
Nott, M. D., of Dlobile. 


By J. C. 





This book is strictly what it purports to be, a treatise 
on the moral and intellectual diversity of races. Apart 
from the learning it exhibits, and the instruction it 
conveys to the student who is interested in ethnological 
researches, it is eminently readable. The conclusions 
at which the author has arrived cannot fail to awaken 
the attention, even though they disturb the convictions, 
of the philosopher and the philanthropist. Every page 
of the volume breathes the spirit of an earnest and 
patient investigator. The induction of facts on which 
his cenclusions are based is the result of no ordinary 
labor; and the results of his inquiries are of the most 
significant character. ‘The decline of the great empires 
of the past has received numberless solutions; but these 
solutions have too often been hypothecated on assump- 
tions quite as problematical as the facts which they have 
been brought forward to elucidate. According to the 
author, the civilization of a race is due, not to external 
circumstances, but to certain moral and intellectual 
qualities inherent in itself. The conclusion obviously 
follows that, so long as its ethnical characteristics 
remain intact, its development, ceteris paribus, cannot 
be circumscribed. In fact, longevity can be predicted of 
the civilization of a nation only when its ethnical ele- 
ments are supposed to retain their integrity. Thiscon- 
clusion, whether true or false, is quite as intelligible as 
the assumption that the degree of cultivation of which 
men and brutes are relatively susceptible, is due solely 
to their respective organizations; for, in either case, the 
rationality of the conclusion is to be tested only by the 
facts which may be brought forward in its support. And 
the same remark may be applied to the final proposition 
of the volumé, “ that every civilization owes its origin, 
its development, its splendors to the agency of the 
white races.” The historical proof and elucidation of 
this proposition are reserved for future volumes. The 
reader who has examined the first volume will need no 
invitation on our part to finish the remainder of the 
series. Whatever may be his views concerning the de- 
ductions submitted for his examination, he can scarcely 
fail, we think, to accord the author a tribute of admura- 
tion for his earnestness, impartiality, and erudition. 

The translator and editor, Henry Hotz, Esq., of Monte 
gomery, Ala., has executed his task with signal ability. 
His intimate knowledge of the subject renders him a 
companion rather than a mere translator of the author. 
A skilful rendering of the text is the smallest praise 
which can be awarded hitn; for so greatly has he en- 
riched the volume by his copious and valuable notes that 
its contents may be fitly described as the joint produc- 
tion of author and editor. He has also contributed an 
ample and learned analytical introduction, by which 
the reader is introduced into the vestibule of the temple 
he is invited to explore. In bringing within our reach 
the productions of foreign authors, the value of such 
assistance cannot be overrated. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the appendix of 
Dr. Nott bears the stamp of the author’s well-known 
ability and research. 

From Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

LETTERS ON ENGLISH HISTORY AND TRAGIC 
POETRY, AS ILLUSTRATED BY SHAKSPEARE. 
By Henry Reed, late Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

All judicious American readers, who are acquainted 
with the profound reasoning, and the chaste and elegant 
style of the lamented author, will no “oubt avail them- 
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selves of the first opportunity of procuring a copy of 
these admirable lectures. The first volume of his worka, 
* Lectures on English Literature,’’ were published under 
the careful superintendence of his brother, William B. 
Reed, Esq. It is needless to say that those lectures 
met with the warmest approbation of the literary public, 
as well of our own as of foreign countries. They have 
already passed through several American and English 
editions, and the series, of which we have now the 
second volume, will unquestionably become standard 
works in the libraries of both nations. The volume 
before us, like the one which preceded it, is so pure and 
intelligible in its diction, so correct and so elevated in 
its sentiments, so unpretending and so persuasive in its 
manner, and, withal, combines so much originality of 
thought with depth of research, that we feel assured of 
its success and popularity with every class of readers. 


From Linpsay & BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

THE GLORY OF THE REDEEMER IN PERSON 
AND WORK. By the Rev. Octavius Winstow, D. D., 
author of “ Midnight Harmonies,” “ Practical Views of 
the Atonement,” etc. etc. The attention of the Christian 
reader will at once be arrested by the title of this vol- 
ume, more especially if he happens to be familiar with 
the character of the works which have preceded it from 
the same eloquent source. The reverend author writes 
with the pen of a true evangelist, who has only the 
peace and future happiness of mankind in view. His 
spirit seems to be thoroughly imbued with the truth and 
the divinity of his subject; and, while he seems to have 
been awed and even humbled by its sublimity, he is at 
the same time filled with hope, and faith, and charity 
in its contemplation and development. Such a work 
cannot but prove refreshing and most encouraging to 
the weary, fainting, and perhaps doubting heart of the 
Christian, who, confused and bewildered by the religious 
controversies of the day, is already in danger of losing 
his faith in the Redeemer. Among Christian friends, 
we cannot imagine a more appropriate or acceptable 
keepsake than this volume would be for presentation at 
the opening of the new year. 

THE HEAVENLY RECOGNITION; or, an Earnest 
and Scriptural Discussion of the Question, Will we know 
our Friends in Heaven? By Rev. H. Harbaugh, A. M., 
author of “‘ Heaven; or, the Sainted Dead.” This is 
the sixth edition of this most valuable and deeply inte- 
resting treatise, a fact which will of itself supersede the 
necessity of any formal notice of its merits at this time. 
We may briefly repeat, however, what we said more at 
large on a former occasion, that the author is an able 
theologian and an elegant writer, and his volume over- 
flows with the sweetest consolations for the bereaved, 
but confiding heart of the true Christian. 

LUTHER’S CHRISTMAS TREE. Another book for 
the youth. Verily the young are better cared for now than 
they were in our juvenile days; then ‘* Mother Goose,”’ 
and “Jack the Giant Killer,’ were about the only books 
for children that were published. This work contains 
six illustrations. 

From HARPER & BroTtuers, N. Y., through PARRY 
& McMILLAN, Philadelphia. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, AND VELLEIUS PATER- 
CULUS. Literally translated, with copious Notes and 
a general Index. By the Rev. John Selby Watson, 
M. A., Head Master of the Proprietary Grammar School, 
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Stockwell. We have here another volume of the “ Clas- 
sical Library,” reprinted by the Harpers from the ex- 
cellent edition of the English publisher, Bohn. Having 
somewhat carefiilly examined the translation of Sallust, 
we can recommend it for its extreme faithfulness and 
spirit—qualities which, judging from the unfaithfulnese 
of what are commonly called spirited versions, most 
translators seem to regard as wholly incompatible with 
each other. Of the Roman histories of Florus and Pa- 
terculus we cannot speak advisedly. We presume, 
however, that they have been rendered with the same 
fidelity and vigor which characterize the translation of 
Sallust. 

CHRISTIAN THEISM: the Testimony of Reason and 
Revelation to the Existence and Character of the Supreme 
Being. By Robert Anchor Thompson, M. A. In 1784, 
a gentleman of Aberdeen, Scotland, dying, left a muni- 
ficent bequest, the interest of which every forty years 
was to be appropriated as a premium for the best treat- 
ise on the subject of the present volume. In 1814, the 
first competition thus authorized and encouraged re- 
sulted in two excellent treatises; in 1854, the second 
brought into notice, as deserving of the first prize, the 
work whose title we have given. As it is a production 
of deep metaphysical and logical inquiry and argument, 
we, of course, cannot, in a brief notice, undertake to 
speak advisedly upon the fulness of its merits; but, 
from what we have read of it, we deem it worthy of a 
place in the library of the Christian scholar and teacher, 
who, we feel assured, will find their Christian faith and 
reason materially strengthened and enlightened by its 
careful perusal. 

From REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, New York, 
through W. B. Z1eBER, Philadelphia :— 

TABLE TRAITS, WITH SOMETHING ON THEM. 
By Dr. Doran, author of “ Habits and Men,” and “ The 
Queens of England of the House of Hanover.’’ Such of 
our readers as have perused the previous works of Dr. 
Doran need scarcely be informed that he is an author 
of much recondite learning, and an extensive dealer in 
antiquated gossip; an industrious ransacker of dusty 
tomes, who discovers considerable that is amusing, a 
little that is useful, but much more that is of no ac- 
count whatever; and who, by a certain flippancy of 
style, meant to be infinitely humorous, renders it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether his oid wives’ tales are to be 
regarded as facts, or nis facts as the tea-table narra- 
tives of venerabie spinsiers turned antiquarians. In 
the volume under notice, tie learned doctor furnishes 
us with a larg+ quantity of curious information, en- 
livened by a stil: .arger quantity of marvellous gussi), 
on the subject of eating and drinking in times past and 
present. Of books of its class it is, probably, one of the 
most complete; and, though written in its author’s 
usual light and affectedly humorous manner, by no 
means destitute of characteristics which render it a 
desirable addition to one’s library. To the reader who 
desires to laugh occasionally, without requiring proof 
that what he laughs at is true—to the inveterate joker, 
we mean—these “‘ Table Traits’? may be found acce)‘- 
able. 

THE FORAGERS; or, the Raid of the Dog-Days. By 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of “ The Partisan,’ 
“ The Scout,” “* The Yemassee,” “‘ Guy Rivers,” “ Mel- 
lichampe,” etc.etc. With many of its author’s produc- 
tions in this line, “‘ The Foragers” has South Carolina 
for its scene, and the romantic and historic incidents 
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of South Carolina partisan warfare, during the Revolu- 
tion, for its theme. It was our opinion that Mr. Simms 
had exhausted the subject of Southern revolutionary 
romance; but that we were mistaken is sufficiently 
proved by the freshness and originality of the present 
exciting volume, to which we can only object that it 
ends so abruptly and unsatisfactorily—or, rather, does 
not end at all. A sequel is promised, however, in the 
forthcoming romance of “ Eutaw,’’ for which we shall 
endeavor to wait with patience, but not without anxiety. 

From D. AppLetTon & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE FRENCH IN- 
STRUCTOR, based upon an Original and Philosophical 
Method, applicable to the Study of all Languages. By 
Stephen Pearl Andrews and George Batchelor. With 
an Introduction explanatory of the Method, and a 
Treatise on French Pronunciation. By Stephen Pearl 
Andrews. Almost every one who has studied French 
must be convinced of the great improvement which 
Ollendorff made upon the old system of learning and 
teaching that now almost indispensable language. 
What Ollendorff’s manner of instruction was to the 
old, that which distinguishes this new “ Instructor” is 
to his; such, at least, is our opinion, formed upon a 
tolerably close examination of the merits of the work in 
question. Mr. Andrews, by whom this improved me- 
thod was originated, is well known as a philologist of 
the highest ability; and we can conscientiously recom- 
mend his present production to the most favorable con- 
sideration of teachers, as well as of those who, with a 
little labor and application, would make themselves 
their own instructors in the French language. 

RICHARD THE FEARLESS; or, the Little Duke. 
By the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Kings of 
England,” ete. etc. With illustrations drawn and 
lithographed by J.B. This is a most pleasing historical 
tale, in which are introduced the perils and adventures 
of the early years of Richard the Fearless, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and great-grandfather of William the Con- 
queror. It presents to us in a beautiful light those 
traits of the young Duke’s character, by his steady ad- 
herence to which he earned for himself the glory of being 
one of the bravest, most honorable, and most pious of 
princes. Though intended more especially for the use 
of young people, this little volume possesses attrac- 
readers. 
tions which will render it acceptable to all classes of 

MORTIMER’S COLLEGE LIFE. By E. D. May, 
author of “ Louisa’s School Days,’’ ete. With illustra- 
tions. The object of this volume is to portray, by strik- 
ing contrasts, the diversity of character and aims to be 
found among the professors and students in one of the 
celebrated colleges of England. A quiet and pious feel- 
ing pervades the pages of the book, which is, however, 
occasionally broken up by the introduction of contro- 
versial questions, which are concluded in a decided 
triumph over the high-church or Puseyite formulas. 

THE MYSTERIOUS STORY BOOK. 

UNCLE JOHN’S FIRST BOOK. 


UNCLE JOHN’S SECOND BOOK. 

OUT OF DEBT, OUT OF DANGER. By Cousin 
Alice. 

We have barely space to notice the titles of the above. 
We are so pressed for room in this number that notices 
ef more than twenty valuable works have to be post- 
poned to next month. 
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Frem LEONARD, ScoTT, & Co., No. 54 Gold Street, 
New York :— 

We have the reprint of the five leading British peri- 
odicals, viz:— 

LONDON, EDINBURGH, NORTH BRITISH, and 
WESTMINSTER QUARTERLY REVIEWS, and 
BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

One of our most popular American writers says of 
these journals: ‘* We can imagine no reading so well 
adapted at once to liberalize and to inform, to discipline 
and excite the mind, as that of these leading periodicals. 
As means of social enjoyment and literary culture, the 
articles published in them have a permanent value. 
The contributors are the best writers in each depart- 
ment.” 

We fully endorse this commendation. The price 
brings them within the power of a large portion of our 
people. Three dollars for any one of the series, and ten 
dollars fur the whole; less than the price of a fashion- 
able bonnet would pay for these and the “ Lady’s 
Book” one whole year! 

From SAMVEL S. & WiLt1am Woop, New York :— 

THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND. By Mrs. John 
TuRRAN. An excellent book from publishers who would 
not publish anything else. We cannot give a better 
notice of the work than by giving a portion of the con- 
tents, only adding that every subject is most ably treated: 
Introduction; the Great Mistake; Leaving Schoel; 
Use of School-Studies, &c.; On the Improvement of 
Time ; Domestic Economy ; Nursing the Sick ; Means of 
Preserving Health; Behavior to Parents; Their friends’ 
Obligations; Conduct to Teachers; The Relation of 
Brothers and Sisters; Treatment of Domestics and 
Workmen, &e. &c. &. These are only some of the 
subjects treated on; but every matter that can interest 
a lady is freely commented upon, and most excellent 
We can furnish the work at $1 25. 

From Pxi.urps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS, An extensive col- 
lection of New Church Music, consisting of Hymn 
Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, Choruses, and Chants; 
including, also, an entirely new and practical arrange- 
ment of the Elements of Music; to which is added a 
variety of Vocal Exercises and Glees, for Social Gather- 
ings, Singing Schools, and Choir Practice. By W. Wil- 
liams, Organist and Director of Music at the Bowdoin 
Square Church, Professor of Music at the Charlestown 
Female Seminary; author of ‘‘ The Sabbath School,” 
etc. etc. “ This,’’ we are informed, “ is a book of new 
music; not merely a new music-book.’? As such, and 
as containing numerous selections—never before pub- 
lished in any similar work—from the most admired 
Oratorios of the greatest composers, it seems to us emi- 
nently worthy the attention of the musical public. The 
elementary treatise, though brief, is full and complete, 
and is written in a plain and perspicuous style. Price, 
per dozen, $750. Single copies, 75cents. Single copies 
sent, for examination, on the receipt of 45 cents in post- 
age stamps. 


advice given. 


BYRAM’S ILLUSTRATED PHILADELPHIA DI- 
RECTORY. The prettiest book of the kind ever issued. 
Mr. Byram is a well-known engraver; and the work is 
all by himself. The book is finely printed on exceVent 


paper. 
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From G. P. Putnam & Co., through W. P. Hazarp, 
Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Washing- 
ton Irving. In three volumes. 

We have examined the first volume of this splendid 
work, the contents of which are interesting and invalu- 
able to every American citizen, who is such either by 
birth or adoption. Although tnere have been many 
different versions of the life of Washington, the subject 
has not yet been exhausted ; for, admitting the incidents 
and the principal services of the great founder of the 
republic to be the same, they were nevertheless suscep- 
tible of so much amplification and general application 
in the hands of the various authors who have studied 
them, as always to be perused and reperused with plea- 
sure. The contents of the present volume evince a 
sincere and manly estimate of the character of its great 
hero, without flattery or adulation, and are therefore the 
calm and thoughtful reflex of historic truth. 

From Lucas & BrRoTHERS, Baltimore :— 

FLORA’S DICTIONARY. By Mrs. E. W. Wirt, of 
Virginia. We have this truly magnificent work. It is a 
quarto volume containing 230 embellished pages, and 500 
wood engravings, 56 groups of flowers colored from 
nature, which illustrate all the flowers named in the 
book—an excellent idea. But what shall we say of the 
two beautiful pages printed in colors? We never have 
seen their equal, and they would do honor to Paris or 
Germany; the shading is so perfect that it is difficult 
to see how they can be printed, when coloring by hand 
would be a delicate matter. The production of such 
a volume does honor to our Baltimore friends, and we 
can truly say that it is the most beautiful volume on 
the subject we have ever seen. For a present at any 
time, but particularly for a birth-day present to a lady, 
it would be very appropriate. 

From Ticknor, REED & FIELDs, Boston, through H. 
C. Barrp, Philadelphia :— 

CURIOUS STORIES ABOUT FAIRIES AND 
OTHER FUNNY PEOPLE. A pretty little book for 
the most charming of all folks, the young ones. Full 
of wonderful stories of those most wonderful people, 
the Fairies, and very handsome illustrations printed on 
tinted paper. How thechildren will be delighted with it; 
we know one who will not lay it down until she finishes it. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & Co., of Boston, can furnish all 
Prescott’s works :— 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. History of 
the Conquest of Mexico. History of the Conquest of 
Peru. Ferdinandand Isabella. Prescott’s Miscellany, 
at prices varying from $3 to 450 per volume, according 
to the style of binding. 

Since writing the above, we have received Prescott’s 
Philip the Second, too late for a more extended notice in 
this number. 

From WHITTEMORE, MILes, & HALL, Boston; J. 
C. Derspy, N. Y.; and Moore, Witstacn, Keys, & 
Co., Cincinnati :— 

KLOSTERHEIM; or, the Masque. By Thomas De 
Quincey, author of “‘ Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater.”” With a Biographical Preface, by Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie. The ablest critics have pronounced “ Klos- 
terheim”’ to be one of the best—the very best, indeed— 
of De Quincey’s productions. The biography of the 
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author, from the impartial pen of Mackenzie, renders 
the volume peculiarly interesting to the admirers of 
his genius and erudition. 


From SHEPHARD, CLARKE, & Co., Boston, through 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

GLENWOOD; or, the Parish Boy. This is the story 
of a friendless boy, who happened to become the inmate 
of a New England poor-house. The sufferings of the 
boy, as well as ef older and more infirm recipients of 
public charity, are very furcibly drawn, it is to be 
hoped, from the imagination of the author; otherwise we 
must believe there is more cruelty practised in New 
England than is creditable to the sons of the Pilgrims. 
Books of this description have become very popular of 
late, and, whether exaggerations or the relations of sim- 
ple facts, they add but little to the moral or literary 
reputation of the country. It is but just to say, how- 
ever, that the motives of the author of this volume ap- 
pear to have been directed in the cause of virtue and 
humanity. 

From SHELDON, LAMPoRT, & BLAKEMAN, 115 Nas- 
sau Street, New York :— 

ASPIRATION. An Autobiography of Girlhood. By 
Mrs. Manners. A friend, upon whose better judgment 
we had at all times been disposed to rely, but more espe- 
cially when works of imagination were under considera- 
tion, had assured us that “ this was an excellent book.”’ 
But, with all our confidence in our friend’s literary 
dictum, it was thought best to examine the nature of 
* Aspiration,” and to ascertain for ourselves the purity 
of the resolve which had taken possession of the school- 
girl’s heart, and which happily held its place until after 
she had advanced “into a cultivated maturity of wo- 
manhood.” The aspiration was, indeed, as high and as 
noble a sentiment as woman favored by education and 
fortune could possibly entertain, and truly and nobly 
was it adhered to and consummated by “ Edith.” In 
the course of the narrative we are introduced to many 
really beautiful and original characters, whose refined 
tastes and cultivated minds are very boldly sketched. 
The incidents, friendships, and peculiarities of school- 
girl life are very natural and touching, while the portrait- 
ures of the Professor, his family, and of the teachers, are 
full of lessous of piety and wisdom, which will not fail, 
as examples of truth and goodness, to call forth the 
admiration of the candid reader. Notwithstanding that 
the author’s style runs somewhat into the transcenden- 
tal, and the fact also that her friends are nearly all above 
the common level of humanity, both in education and 
feeling, her narrative will nevertheless be perused with 
pleasure and profit by all those who search into books 
for instruction as well as for amusement. 

PAMPHLETS.—“ Our Country’s Mission in History.” 
By William H. Allen, L.L. D., President of the Girard 
College. This very eloquent and thought-awakening 
address was delivered before the Philomathzan Society 
of Pennsylvanian College. We hope it will be widely 
circulated. It will do good to those who read it because 
it teaches truth in the present, and will inspire hope in 
the future. 

THE PHILANTHROPEAN is a proposal for an 
Amateur Benevolent Musical Institution. The plan 
seems to promise an improvement in the knowledze v1 
this art. 
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From M. W. Dopp, New York, and Linpsay & 
BLAKISTON, Philadelphia. 

THE WONDERFUL PHIALS AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By Anna. 


Through Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston, and JEw- 
ETT, Proctor, & WORTHINGTON, Cleveland, through 
SHELDON, LAMPORT, & BLAKEMAN, New York :— 

ThE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. By an Old 
Physician. There are many lessons in this volume o2 
the subject of health and the proprieties of life, with 
which parents and teachers should be familiar, and be 
capable of communicating to their offspring and those 
under their charge at the earliest periods in their lives 
possible. 

From James Munroe & Co., Boston :— 

THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. The Teat care- 
Sully restored according to the first Editions, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes Original and Selected, and a Liye of the 
Poet. By the Reverend H. N. Hudson, A. M. Vol. VIII. 
Each successive volume of this work bears evidence of 
the care and research of the compiler, He is a true- 
hearted workman who labors for love of the task, not 
for the sake of the guerdon; and Shakspeare may be 
well content to trust his powerful rhyme to the care of 
so loving and reverend a spirit, who yet is not too- 
overpowered by the greatness of his undertaking to use 
freely the keen and critical eye with which Nature has 
kindly gifted him. The notes and comments are of the 
greatest assistance in clearing up the many obscure 
passages in the great dramatist. 


From J. B. Lippincott, & Co., 20 North Fourth 
Street, and J. W. BrRapDLEy, 48 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE GOOD TIME COMING. By T. 8S. Arthur. 
We believe we are perfectly safe and correct in asserting 
that the moral and literary beauties of this volume 
greatly transcend many of the previous productions of 
its persevering author, who, however, never writes 
without having a high and praiseworthy object in 
view. The opening chapter can hardly be excelled in 
its soft rich portraiture of natural scenery, combined 
with wealth, taste, and refinement, and all so harmo- 
niously united as to form a happy and elegant home, 
such as might be looked upon as everything that could 
be asked for by human ambition, or even human covet- 
ousness. But, alas! how sad are the pictures, though not 
less true to nature and to human ambition are those 
which follow! They have, however, been drawn by 
one who has deeply studied the restlessness and way- 
ward impulses of the heart of man, and by a master 
hand who always so carefully blends the lights and 
shadows of life as to bring good out of evil. The whole 
plot is interesting, and ably sustained throughout. 

From 8S. Frencn, New York, through T. B. Perer- 
80N, Philadelphia :— 

CROTCHETS AND QUAVERS; or, Revelations of 
an Opera Manager in America, By Max Maretzek. 
Lively, gossiping, and piquant, and embodying much 
practical information with regard to the trials and mis- 
haps that seem to attend upon every effort to establish 
the opera in our country. This volume is one which a 
nuterous class of our readers will find both instructive 
and amusing. 
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MITCHELL’S NEW NATIONAL MAP. We ace 
knowledge the receipt. from S. Augustus Mitchell of 
this large and elegant map, exhibiting the United States, 
the British North American Provinces, the Sandwich 
Islands, Mexico, Central America, Cuba and other 
West India Islands. It is on a more extensive scale 
than any previous map, and is executed on metallic 
plates in the very best style of engraving. The letter- 
ing is more clear ani distinct than on any United States 
map extant. It is most minute in regard to disputed 
boundaries, and shows where important routes are pro- 
posed to be opened. It points out, distinctly engraved, 
more places, with their names, in the southern portion 
of North America, than can be found in any other gene- 
ral map, and is the only large metallic plate map of the 
United States, Mexico, and Central America, with the 
same extent of territory, that has yet been given to the 
public. The railroads are all laid down with great dis- 
tinctness; it gives a better illustration of the shoals 
and banks in the vicinity of the West India Islands 
than has heretofore been effected, except in charts. It 
embodies information of the late explorations through 
our western territories on a full scale, and also the route 
of Dr. Kane and his winter quarters, and gives a map 
of the Sandwich ‘Islands on a much greater scale than 
in any other publication. It gives us a correct idea of 
our Union and its immediate surroundings. All the 
routes over vhe Isthmus of Panama and Tehuantepec, 
and the projected railroad from Vera Cruz to Acapulco, 
across Mexico, are laid down, and the disputed bound- 
aries of the Mosquito territory, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica, are defined with much care. The Central Ameri- 
can portion of the map is particularly valuable, and 
taken from the most authentic sources. The steamer 
routes from New Orleans and New York to Mexico, 
Central America, and the West Indies; the different 
lines projected for railroads to the Pacific, the Gads- 
den boundary line, and all the new territories of Utah, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Washington, Oregon, &c., are laid 
down with great precision. The statistical tables, the 
distance tables, the census of every county in the Uni- 
ted States, will all be found extremely valuable. For 
the past thirty years, Mr. Mitchell has been extensively 
engaged in map publishing; and by introducing this 
work, rendered necessary by the rapid advances of our 
country’s limits and recent geographical discoveries, he 
has performed the crowning achievement of his busi- 
ness labors. We commend his National Map to the 
public, in the fullest confidence that it will meet a core 
dial reception and rapid sale. 


COAST SURVEY. We have been politely favored 
by Professor Bache, of the United States Coast Survey, 
with a copy of recent charts of our extensive sea coast, 
made under his supervision. These surveys have 
already been of the utmost importance in a naval and 
commercial point of view, by correcting errors in the 
old charts, and by the introduction of new and important 
information to the mariner, not heretofore laid down in 
the surveys. The work is very nandsomely executed, 
and honorable to all concerne4. 


For want of space we are obliged to omit a number 
of book notices prepared for this number; they will be 
given in March, 
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Goden'’s Arm-Chair. 


Our Fesrvuary NumMBER.—We give the third of our 
new lot of very superior steel plates, and we can assure 
our readers that nothing so fine has ever before ap- 
peared in a magazine. 





NEw STYLE COLORED EMBROIDERY.—Ever anxious 
to be the first, we give in this number a specimen of 
the new style of embroidery in colored cottons of two 
colors; they look very handsome and peculiar when 
made up; they are very fashionable here. We can 
furnish the cottons, and the tracing can be made by 
means of our magic paper. 

“ REFLECTION” is a very good title for our fashion 
this month; the changes from January are in no way 
remarkable; but in March, weexpect again to give four 
figures. In this department, as in every other, we 
intend to surpass all further efforts. 

TWELVE DOLLARS inclosed for the Lady’s Book. A 
thousand thanks to Godey for his unceasing efforts to 
please the ladies. In our case, we assure you your la- 
bor was not in vain. You promise fair for 1856, and, 
judging from the past, we are confident you will per- 
form. You don’t treat us with the best first, but appear 
to always have something better in reserve; we have 
no anxiety to see your best, as we expect then to see the 
last. F. Iowa. 

C.Luss.—We wish it distinctly understood that we 
will send to any post-office where the subscriber may 
reside; all the subscribers need not necessarily be sent 
to one office. Although up to this time we have received 
double the number of subscribers we ever did before, 
we can yet supply more; as our Book is stereotyped, 
we can always furnish numbers from the first of Jan- 
uary. 

ANOTHER double page cut in this number—a beauti- 
ful collar. In March number we shali give one of an 
article which we believe has never before been pub- 
lished. 

W. Gr~moreE SrmmMs, EsqQ., in addition to Miss 
Metta Victoria Fuller, Mrs. Ellett, Marion Harland, 
and Miss Virginia F. Townsend, will also have articles 
in the Book for 1856. 


PROTECTIONS OF DESIGNS AND ARTICLES OF MANU- 

ACTURE.—Petitions are now in circulation for signa- 
tures, asking Congress to protect the person who origi- 
nates any designs te be printed on paper orcloth, &c. 
We will sign that petition with pleasure; and if it 
passes, perhaps we may enjoy some of our original 
designs for a while, and force others to use their invent- 
ive powers, and not depend entirely upon us. 

Peart Carp Cases.—We have an opportunity of 
obliging our subscribers with these beautiful cases at 
$3 each—a very superior article. We have the pick 
from the maufactory befure the stores can get them ; and 
can, therefore, send the handsomest, and they are 
beautiful. At that price we pay the postage also; 
such an opportunity has never before offered. 
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BORROWING, OR RATHER LOANING TO ADVAN- 
TAGE.—* I expect to send you a much larger club than 
I did last year. I have taken two copies of the ‘ Book ;’ 
one to read myself while the other was going the rounds 
of my country friends. I have not refused to loan my 
odd copy at any time that it was at home; for, after 
reading thé ‘ Book’ one year as borrowers, they find it so 
indispensable, that some of them at least conclude that 
the club rates are not so much, compared with its in- 
trinsic value—thus I reduce the number of borrowers, 
and gain so many more subscribers, B., Mo.”? 


WOMAN’S HEART. 


That hallowed sphere, a woman’s heart, contains 

Empires of feeling, and the rich domains 

Where love, disporting in her sunniest hours, 

Breathes his sweet incense o’er ambrosial flowers, 

A woman’s heart, that gem, divinely set 

In native gold—that peerless amulet! 

Which, firmly linked to love’s electric chain, 

Connects the world of transport and of pain! 

THERE is much truth in the following, and we have 
hundreds, yes, thousands of other notes, as well as 
private letters testifying to thesame. Itis too much the 
case with some magazines to commence the year witha 
large number and then gradually diminish. 

“ Some periodicals issue one or two good numbers at 
the commencement of a volume, and after that it gets 
poorer and poorer until the end of the year; but not so 
with Godey. At the first of each volume, he issues such 
& magazine as nobody but Godey can, and gets better 
and better, if possible, throughout the year.’’—Beverly 
Gazette. 

SLANDER.—The expansive nature of scandal is told 
by the poet thus :— 

“ The flying rumors gathered as they rolled; 

Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told, 

And all who told it added something new, 

And all who heard it made enlargement, too; 

On every ear it spread—on every tongue it grew.” 


THE following would suit some of the lazy husbands 
in this country: In genteel society, a Parisian is scarcely 
ever aware who his wife has invited to dinner until he 
The lady of the house overlooks every- 
She buys his 


sees his guests. 
thing, even the dress of her husband. 
shirts, his cravais, his gloves; her taste presides over 
all, and so much the better. I think, if we were to allow 
our ladies to dress us as they please, we should soon 
cease to be so ridiculously unlike every other nation in 
appearance that every other nation appears ridiculous 
to us; we might also learn some other pleasant things. 
For example, the habit which couples, young and old— 
those who are indifferent obey custom—have of bringing 
occasionally one to the other a bouquet of flowers, merely 
as a polite attention, to testify that the stay-at-home 
has been thought of by the absent. In England, I ob- 
serve that a lady displays to her husband a pretty lace 
shawl she has bought for herself; and he draws her 
attention to the capital box of cigars he has bought for 
himself.’’ 

We call attention to the article in this number upon 
“ The Hidden Path,” by Marion Harland ; it will repay 


& perusal, 
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Mr. G. Spencer Jones, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Cosmopolitan Art Union, informs us that the prospects 
of the institution look very bright this year. He desires 
us to mention to the subscribers to the “ Lady’s Book” 
that those who took that publication last year got most 
of the prizes. The lady to whom the Greek Slave was 
awarded says she got two prizes, the statue and the 
** Lady’s Book.” 

His address is at the office of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,” No. 
113 Chestnut St. 

Dress OF HER MAJESTY OF FRANCE, WORN AT THE 
CLOSING OF THE GRAND SHOW IN Paris.—The toilet 
of the Empress was of dazzling richness. She wore a 
diadem of pearls, and a robe of red scarlet, exactly the 
color of the English uniform worn by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who walked near her; but this robe was covered 
by another of white lace, point d’Alengon; the corsage 
alone remained uncovered. This robe was the special 
admiration of the ladies, and the sterner sex was lavish 
of its homage to the beauty and grace of the Empress. 

In a late English magazine, we find one of our old 
stories, ‘“‘ The Needle in the Haymow, or in Search of 
Help,” and an‘article on “ furs,” 

Goop Apvice.—Among the many good things in the 
variegated memoirs of Rev. Sydney Smith, is the follow= 
ing: “* When you meet with neglect, let it rouse you to 
exertion, instead of mortifying your pride. Set about 
lessening those defects which expose you to neglect, and 
improve those excellehces which command attention 
and respect.” This is excellent advice, 

WILL our subscribers please see to this when having 
their letters registerei? 

REGISTERED LetTTERS.—The Washington (D. C.) 
* Union” makes the following remarks: “ Several weeks 
ago, we stated that the posimasters should make no 
record or marks upon registered letters by which the 
fact of their containing money or other valuables may 
be suspected or made known, some postmasters having 
written the word ‘ registered’ on the backs of letters. 
Our attention has again been called to the fact in con~ 
sequence of some postmasters still continuing so to 
indorse letters mailed at their offices; and we have 
been requested to say that it is contrary to the post- 
office instructions thus to distinguish a registered letter. 
We were informed that in some offices a stamp had 
been used.”? 

NevVER Cry BEFORE EATING. 

‘Mrs. Briggs,’’ said a neighbor who stepped into the 
house of the former, just as she was in the act of seat- 
ing herself at the dinner table, “ have you heard of the 
dreadful accident?” 

“ Why no—what is it?’ 

“Mr. Briggs has fallen from his wagon and is killed.” 

“Is it possible! Well, just wait until I finish my 
dinner, and then you'll hear crying.” 

BOARDMAN, Gray, & Co.’s P1anos.—We ask atten- 
tion to the advertisement on our cover, of this piano. 
Messrs. Boardman, Gray, & Co. warrant the pianos 
they sell; we will also do the same thing; we know 
them to be the best makers of the article in this country. 


WE have no agents for whose acts we are responsible. 
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Epitor La Porte “Times.’’—Shall we send you 
our picture, and let you see for yourself? 

Booxs BorroweEp.—An author over the water de- 
plores the departure of his folios and octavos in the 
following jocose strain :— 

How hard, when those who do not wish 
To lend—that’s lose—their books, 

Are snared by anglers—folke that fish 
With literary hooks; 


Who call and take some favorite tome, 
But never read it through ; 

They thus complete their set at home, 
By breaking one for you. 


Behold the bookshelf of a dunce 
Who borrows—never lends ; 

Yon work, in twenty volumes, once 
Belong’d to twenty friends. 


New Tales and Novels you may shut 
From view—’tis all in vain; 

They ’re gone—and though the leaves are cut, 
They never “come again.” 


For Pamphlets lent I look around, 
For Tracts my tears are spilt ; 

But when they take a Book that’s bound 
Tis surely extra-guilt. 


A circulating library 
Is mine—my birds are flown; 
There’s one odd volume left, to be 
Like all the rest, alone. 


I, of my “ Spenser” quite bereft, 
Last winter sore was shaken ; 

Of “* Lamb” I’ve but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my “ Bacon.” 


They pick’d my “ Locke,” to me far more 
Than Bramah’s patent worth; 

And now my losses I deplore, 
Without a “ Home” on earth. 


E’en “ Godey’s Book” I cannot put 
My anxious hands upon; 

Though ever since I left my “ Foote’? 
My “ Bunyan” has been gone. 


My life is wasting fast away— 
I suffer from these shocks ; 

And though I ’ve fixed a lock on “ Gray,” 
There’s gray upon my locks. 


They still have made me slight returns, 
And thus my grief divide; 

For oh! they ’ve cured me of my “ Burns,” 
And eased my “ Akenside.” 


But all I think, [{ shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn ; 

For, as they have not found me “ Gay,” 
They have not lett me “ Sterne.” 


WE have received a new invoice of Rapp’s Extra Gold 
Pens, and a very choice lot it is. We annex the prices 
without holders, 

Goose-quill size . . . . . . $2. 

Swan “ & . ¢* oy ee 3 See 

Condor “ sed ° . ° e ° - $5. 
Best fourteen carat gold, and pens warranted. 
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THE ScHOOLMASTER ABROAD.—The following is a 
literal copy of a list of questions proposed to a debating 
cub in a Western town. “ Subgeck of Disskussion—is 
dansin morralia rong? Is the readin of ficktisus wuks 
commendible? Is it necessary that femalls shud receive 
a thorough literary educashun? Or femalls to take parts 
in politicks ?” 

Perhaps some of our subscribers can answer the above 
without the use of the debating society. ‘“ Dansin”’ is 
grammatically wrong; ficktisus wuks are not commend- 
able. 

Harr Dye 1n Four DIFFERENT COLORS.—The most 
perfect article of this kind, manufactured by the cele- 
brated Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by 
Fouladoux, in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will 
color the hair black, brown, light brown, or of a very 
light almost flaxen color. There is no deception in this, 
for we have seen the article tried, and pronounce it, 
without any exception, the very best Hair Dye we have 
ever seen. Those who order will please specify what 
kind they want—as one case only contains one particu- 
lar dye. 

GopeEy’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed. 

Plain Cotillons for the Piano :— 

Twentieth edition of the ever popular song of “* What 
is Home without a Father?’ 

What is home without a father, 
When our daily race is run? 
Is it home? or is it rather 
But a world without a sun? 


“ What is Home without a Mother?” 25 Cts. 


What is home without a mother? 
What are all the joys we meet, 

When her loving smile no longer 
Greets the coming of our feet? 


“ Chimes of the Monastery,” adapted to the 
air “ Le Cloches du Monastere,”’ 

“The Days gone by,” 

“T set my heart upon a Flower,” 6“ 


RR 


I set my heart upon a flower, 

And watched it bloom from day to day; 
But, in a dark and stormy hour, 

Its leaves were scattered far away. 


Listen to the Mocking Bird,’ with appro- 
priate imitations, &c., 25 
* Let us live with a hope.” mo « 


Joun G. TiLTon, & Co., of Newburyport, are the 
wholesale manufacturers of the magic paper we sell. 
And we think that they can testify that we sell enough 
of it. 


How Trvce.—Many a true heart that would have 
come back, like the dove to the ark, after its first trans- 
gression, has been frightened beyond recall by the angry 
look and menace, the taunt, the savage charity of an 
unforgiving soul. 

WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good. 








TueE following is a portion of a wedding order just 
completed by a Paris milliner for an English lady of the 
nobility: “One of the ball-dresses was composed of 
white crape so fine as to be nearly as clear and transpa- 
rent as blonde. The dress has a double jupe, the lower 
of which has a flounce twelve inches deep. At the edge 
it is cut out in large scallops, in each of which there is 
embroidered a rose, with buds and foliage spreading 
upward, in a slanting direction, across the flounce; 
this embroidery is execuf~} in white floss-silk. The 
flounce is headei by a ruche of white ribbon, consisting 
of gauze and satin interwoven together; under the 
ruche, and at each side of the jupe, are two hows of the 
same ribbon, with flowing ends. The upper jube is in 
the tunic form, open in front, and descending to the top 
of the flounce; it is scalloped round the edge, and is 
embroidered all over with large bouquets of roses. The 
corsage is open in front, and has a shawl berthe, em- 
broidered in a style corresponding with the dress; the 
open front of the corsage is partially confined by three 
bows, graduated in size.” 

Tue patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. 


WILL those who address us please be particular, and 
direct to Philadelphia, as sometimes letters are directed 
to L. A. Godey, New York? 

AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM AN OLD BACHE- 
Lor.—** Notwithstanding Iam an old Bachelor, I would 
not be deprived of reading the Book for TEN T1MEs what 
it cost.” Some hopes of him: “I dearly prize the 
Lady’s Book for many reasons, the greatest of which is, 
I do not expect always to be a bachelor, for I have a little 
lady-love in the country to whom I always send the 
* Book’ after having read it and marked various pieces 
for her particular attention.” 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recenily 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10, 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be mado 
out of post-marks. 

“ Miss R. E. A.””—Sent material for shaving book 12th, 

“Mrs. E. G. L.”"—You sent neither money nor post 
office stamps. 

“EE. W. C."—Sent hair ring 13th, 
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“J. E. S.,” of California, is informed that we have 
written him, addressed to Sacramento City. Why 
doesn’t he date his letters where he lives, and not “ Sa- 
cramento county?” 

“CC, E. P..’—It is allowable to make an allusion, but 
the subject must not be pressed. 

“ A. F. S.”—Sent patterns 16th. 

“ Mrs. A. J.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. J. R. M.”"—Sent patterns for boy 15th. 

“ Mrs. N. M. D.”—Sent “ Alma’? 15th. 

“J, L. *—Sent cloak pattern 15th. 

“ Miss S. M. E.”—Sent mantle pattern 15th. 

“ W. P. M.”’—Sent embroidery cotton and toil ciré 16th, 

* Miss D. D.”—Sent colored cottons 16th. 

“Mrs A. C. B.”—Sent hair necklace and ear-rings 
16th. 

“ Mrs. S. A. S.”°—Sent colored cottons. 

“ Mrs. A. R.’’—Yes, but without the veil. 

“ Miss 8.”"—Must give the name; there is half a day’s 
work in your letter, and it is not courteous to ask a 
stranger to do so much for nothing, an‘ for a simple “8S.” 

“M. J. D.,” Galena, Illinois.—Your letter you ad- 
dressed to New York; from there we had to pay postage 
on it; and you do not even inclose a stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. 

“ Mrs. F. M. B.”—Sent children’s patterns 19th. 

“ Miss V. S. V.”—Sent chair pattern for worsted em- 
broidery 19th. 

“E, J. L.’—Sent box of varieties by mail 19th. 

“C. R.”—You did not inclose a stamp, but the de- 
scription referred to explains itself. 

“Miss S. A."—It is a bad book, and the author or 
authoress ought to be prosecuted for a libel. 

“Mrs. D. 8."—Sent slipper pattern for worsted em- 
broidery 20th. 

“Mrs. M. L. C.”—Sent patterns 20th. 

* Miss E. R. C.”"—Sent “ Alma” and toil ciré 21st. 

* Miss R. R. J.”—Sent colored cottons and toil ciré 
st. 

“ Miss E. M.’’—Sent material for purses 21st. 

* Mrs. M. McR.’’—Sent “ Le Caprice” 2ist. 

“Mrs. D. V. R.”’—Sent “ Eugenie” purse 23d. 

“Miss A. M. D.”—Sent ottoman pattern for worsted 
embroidery 23d. 

* Mrs. H. D. A.””—Sent patterns 24th 

* Miss E. H.”—Sent colored cottons 24th. 

“Miss H. A. J.”"—Sent chair pattern for worsted em- 
broidery 27th. 

* Miss S. A. 8.”’—Sent colored cottons 27th. 

Miss O. R. M.””—Sent “ Eugenie” purse 27th, 

“K, M.”—Sent “ Le Caprice” 28th. 

“ Mrs. C. H. S."—Sent “ Gitana”’ 28th. 

“A. W. M.”—Sent talma and other patterns 28th. 

“EE. G. W.”’—Sent mantilla patterns 28th. 

*C. C. C."—Sent haie rng 28th. 

“ Mrs. H. P.”—Sent ottoman pattern for worsted em- 
troidery 28th. 

* Miss B. R.”—Sent “ Eugenie” purse 28th. 

* Pp. R. S.”—Sent hair bracelets 28th. 

* Miss B. C. R.”—Sent colored cottons 29th. 

“Mrs. C. M. R.”’—Sent hair rings and pattern 29th. 

“ Mrs. M. J.’”°—Sent hair ring and collar 29th. 

“Miss E. H. J.”—Sent slipper pattern worsted em- 
broidery 29th. 

“D. O. S.”—Sent hair necklace 29th. 

“Miss H. P.”—Sent box by Adams’ express 29th. 

“Mrs B. V. A.”—Sent colored cottons 30th. 

“ Mrs. M. G. D.”—Sent “ Eugenie” purse 30th. 
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“E. J. L.”—Sent pattern 30th. 

“M. B. P.”"—Sent apron pattern Ist. 

*G. H. C.”—Sent hair breastpin Ist. 

“ Miss S. A. W.’’—Sent colored cottons and slipper 
pattern for worsted embroidery Ist. 

“ Mrs. A. W. O.”—Sent “ Eugenie” purse ist. 

“ Mrs. H. M. C,’’—Sent patterns Ist. 

“ Mrs. S. E. B.”’—Sent scissors 4th. 

“Mrs. R. D.’’—Sent “ Eugenie’ purse 6th. 

“Mrs. O. R. P.’’—Sent hair bracelet 6th. 

“Miss A. M. V.”—Sent slipper pattern worsted em- 
broidery 6th. 

“Miss R. E, A.”—Sent collar pattern and colored 
cotton 7th. 

“ Mrs. G. M. H.”’—Sent patterns 7th. 

* Mrs. R. R. 8.”’—Sent hair ring 7th. 

“J. L.”—Sent box by mail 7th. 

“Mrs. H. E. F.”—Did not receive a letter fram you 
last October. 

“Mrs. O. V. O.”"—It would altogether depend upon 
circumstances. 

“J. R. U.”"—Sent hair breastpin, hair ear-rings, and 
hair bracelets 8th. 

“ Mrs. S. A. W.”—Sent hair ornaments 8th. 

“Mrs. H. M. F.”’—Sent “ Raglan’? 8th. 

Particular notice ?—Somebody paid us the compliment 
to ask for our portrait. We have somehow lost sizht 
of the letter. Will she please write again? and it shall 
be sent. 

“Mrs. S. McM.”—Made the application, but they 
could not give an answer until July. 

“G. W. A.”’—Where is your post-office? Why will 
not our correspondents put in their letters the town and 
State they reside in. The cloak pattern would be $1. 

“ Miss P. P. H.”—Sent pattern 10th. 

“ Mrs. J. S. T.’"—Sent Rapp’s gold pen Mth. 

“E. D.’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 10th. 

“S. A. L.”—Sent ribbons and patterns 10th. 

“Mrs. V. 8S. R.””"—Sent pearl card-case 10th. 

“J. R. D.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 11th. 

“ Miss O. D. R.’’"—Sent pearl card-case 11th. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 














THE WIDOW BEDOTT* 


NEEDs no introduction to our readers. She is an old 
friend, a welcome visitor; years ago they delighted to 
do her honor, and claimed as their especial portion of 
her papers—* Aunt Maguire’s Experience.’’ Indeed, the 
suggestion of the present volume, collecting and repro- 
ducing this too-good-to-be-lost history, emanated from 
the “‘ Book ;’’ and Mr. Derby, with a full appreciation of 
his “‘wares,’’ by no means common to publishers, has 
done his part with corresponding good-will; ani the 
result is the large, finely illustrated volume before us. 
The drawings are also original with the author of the 
sketches, not the least of her talent being a rapid de- 
lineation of what her pen had described, placing the 
whole scene before.one in a few bold strokes. 

We refer our readers to the July and August numbers 
of our magazine for 1853, for a full, loving, and a mest 
just tribute to Mrs. Whicher, from the pen of her rarely 
gifted sister, then Miss Berry, and also one of our favor- 
ite contributors. It will be read with a new interest, 
by old friends and new admirers, of one now passed 





* J.C. Derby, New York, Publisher, 
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from among us; 4 simple, modest, unassuming Christian 
woman, unconscious of her wonderful powers, and 
needing kindly encouragement to draw them forth. Of 
the richness of the legacy she was leaving behind her 
to the world, she did not even dream, and the triumph 
of her posthumous fame has been a subject scarcely 
looked for even by those who most fully appreciated her 
claim to it. 


TWO VIEWS OF FANCY WORK. 


Tue “ busy idleness” of nine-tenths of young women 
educated in our city comes under this heading, and we 
offer them a rather more serious consideration of the 
matter than centre-table circles often discuss. As the 
suggestions came to us from a foreign source, we can 
freely endorse every sentence; we beg for them a most 
attentive hearing. It is all true, and more than true, 
if that were possible, and the first part especially is 
what we have often endeavored to urge upon our younger 
friends. 

“ But, before we enter upon this subject, let us express 
a hope that plain-work—by which we mean the making 
and mending-of clothes and household linen—will form 
part of every woman’s education. Circumstances may 
render it inexpedient that she should occupy herself in 
these works when shejas a house of her own; still, she 
ought to know wher™the work of her dependants is 
properly executed, and to be able to cut out the work, 
and to give directions for making it. The eye of a mis- 
tress is said proverbially to do more work than four 
pair of hands. Besides—and this is no trifling con- 
sideration—these dependants look with more respect 
upon a mistress who is qualified to euperintend their 
labors. 

“ Let us now return tofancy-work. Those ladies who 
employ themselves in fancy-work appear to have, in so 
doing, two distinct objects. The first is, to obtain a 
pleasing occupation with no expenditure of thought. 
There is no employment better adapted for this purpose 
than needle-work, when it is pursued in moderation, 
and not carried on to fatigue. It is a constant resource 
against idleness, although the labor is not always pro- 
fitable. It may be said to possess somewhat of the 
soothing influence attributed to a cigar, without bad 
effects; and we may add that more than one man of 
genius has expressed a wish that the exercise of the art 
of needle-work was not limited by that despot, public 
opinion, to the gentler sex. 

“ The first object aimed at in fancy-work is a selfish 
one. This is not the case with the second object, which 
originates in some of the warmest and kindliest feelings 
of human nature.* The motive hallows the occupation. 
The affections of the heart find their exponents in the 
work of the fingers; there is a pleasure in working for 
those we love, infinitely beyond that which is felt in 
mere amusement. We are apt to fancy that there is 
incomparably more warmth in the mittens or socks 
knitted by loving hands, than in those which are pur- 
chased in the shops. The kettle-holder, worked in 
simple cross-stitch by tiny fingers, is more valued than 
the costly and elaborate productions of skilled labor. 
Such gifts, like charity, are twice blessed. It were hard 
to say who experiences most delight in the work, the 
lady whose thoughts, and time, and labor have been 
devoted to the gratification of beloved friends, and the 


« See the sketch entitled “ Slippers,” in the present 
number, 
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promotion of their comfort; or those friends who, in the 
little gift, recognize the affection which suggested it, and 
cherish the hand that made it. It is always pleasant 
to find that we are remembered by those we love.” 





WE are glad to find that “‘ husbands”’ are vocal as 
well as wives, and that one at least can appreciate the 
home comforts that, we are sometimes tempted to think, 
are wasted on so many :— 


THE HUSBAND’S SONG. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Rarny and rough sets the day— 

There ’s a heart beating for somebody; 
I must be up and away— 

Somebody ’s anxious for somebody. 
Thrice has she been to the gate; 

Thrice hath she listen’d for somebody ; 
’Midst the night, stormy and late, 

Somebody ’s waiting for somebody. 


There ll be a comforting fire, 
There ’ll be a welcome for somebody ; 
One, in her neatest attire, 
Will look to the table for somebody. 
Though the star’s fled from the west, 
There is a star yet for somebody, 
Lighting the home he loves best— 
Warming the bosom of somebody. 


There ’ll be a coat o’er the chair, 

There will be slippers for somebody 3 
Ther™ ‘ll be a wife’s tender care— 

Love’s fond embracement for somebody ; 
There ’11 be the little one’s charms— 

Soon ’twill be waken’d for somebody ; 
When I have both in my arms, 

Oh! but how blest will be somebody! 


HOUSEKEEPING JOURNAL. 


THERE are blank-books to be had at the stationers’, 
arranged for housekeeping purposes. It is a good thing 
to keep a journal of items for reference, as :— 

Wednesday, Sept. 26.—‘* Commenced house-cleaning}; 
great chamber, own room, and narsery settled for the 
winter. Barrel of sugar, box of starch, bag of hominy 
arrived for the store-room; the last barrel of sugar was 
out two weeks sooner than the one preceding. White- 
washer charged $2 50 for hall and kitchen; by refer- 
ence tu journal of last year, found it fifty cents more than 
Ithen paidhim. Brown sent in store-bill a second time; 
by reference to filed receipts, I showed the collector it 
had been paid at the time. Mem.—To get a piece of 
muslin for the children’s underclothes and crib-sheets, 
Work of the week: Prepare sewing for the seamstress 
whe comes on the ist of October, so that she need lose 
no time; to see that there is a good supply of materials, 
thread, tape, buttons, etc.; have cellar put in order for 
the winter; make out a list of stores wanted; have 
starch washed out of the summer-clothes, so as to fold 
them up for the season,” etc. etc. 

This looks like a great deal of trouble; but it saves # 
great deal in the end, not only your own time, but that 
you are paying for, as a seamstress or house-cleaner. 
Then, too, you can refer to it, as we have seen; and it 
keeps constantly before you what is to be done, anu 
helps to “‘ place your work out of the way,” as we have 
heard old housekeepers express it. 
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The matter of preserving and filing bills is a very 
important one, especially in a city, where clerks are 
careless ; and, with really good and honest intentions, 
their employers often render you the bill twice over. 
By filing them, and having a regular place in some desk 
or drawer in which they may be preserved, they can be 
referred to while the collector is at the door, and prove 
your assertions beyond dispute. 

By making note of the receipt of stores, you can readily 
detect waste, and calculate the quantity it will be most 
necessary and convenient to provide; no one can live 
regularly and economically without some such calcu- 
lation and forethought. There is no doubt that, where 
things are looked after, it is cheaper to provide by the 
quantity, as well as that it is a saving of trouble to a 
housekeeper, who would otherwise have weekly lists to 
make out, as well as to undergo the constant annoyance 
of: ‘* Ma’am, the sugar is out ;’’ “ We want coffee, if 
you please, ma’am.”’ 


FRENCH FLOWERS AND LACE, 


SPEAKING of artificial flowers, in this branch of in- 
dustry it must be admitted that the French stand 
unrivalled. The stall of Madame Tilman particularly 
attracted notice. That celebrated fleuriste has conceived 
the happy idea of having a very beautiful female figure 
in wax, and of the size of life, attired in a fashionable 
ball-dress of white silk, covered with bouillonné tulle ; 
between the bouillonnés, flowers of every variety are 
interspersed with the most artistic taste. The effect is 
exquisite; and the small variegated bouquets, thus 
ingeniously disposed, may be likened to a swarm of 
brilliant butterflies slumbering amidst a mass of light 
vapor. A German poet has compared butterflies to 
animated flowers, and, inverting the idea, flowers may 
be compared to dormant butterflies; this simile is forci- 
bly suggested whilst looking at the beautiful robe here 
alluded to. Geranium-blossom, pansies, fuchsias, con- 
volvuluses, and branches of roses spread out their many- 
hued corollas, resembling so many brilliant winged but- 
terflies. The headdress of this beautiful wax figure 
consists of an exquisite wreath, with pendent sprays 
of various flowers; and altogether it is no indifferent 
representation of Flora, or of the fairy queen, Titania. 


VENETIAN and Honiton point owe their names to the 
places in which those kinds of laces were originally 
made; and we need scarcely observe that all the lace 
so designated is not necessarily the production of Venice 
or England; excellent imitations of these two kinds of 
lace are now made in Belgium. The glass case con- 
taining the lace articles just mentioned also includes 
some collars, pocket-handkerchiefs, &c., admirably or- 
namented with needlework, besides a number of birds 
and butterflies in lace, worked singly and isolated, so 
that they may be cut out and intermingled by the pro- 
cess termed application, with the needle, on handker- 
chiefs of batiste. 

in the department of black lace are exhibited some 
exquisite specimens of Chantilly and Alencon. Among 
the articles especially noticeable was a point or half 
shawl of black lace of a superb pattern in palm-leaves 
and wheat-sheaves, and also some flounces of Alengon 


lace. The display of black lace scarfs is excellent; 


several are of the form called the mantilla-veil, worn 
by the Spanish ladies, and which is fixed in the hair by 
two bouquets of roses. 


A popular portrait of the em- 
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press, painted in miniature by a French artist, repre- 
sents her majesty wearing a mantilla of the kind above- 
mentioned. Bridal-veils, of white Alencon lace, of 
extreme beauty are also numerous in the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ ALIcE.”—We could gratify our correspondent in her 
request for personal portraits of the ladies who met at 
the Crystal Palace Festival, but we do not think it 
would be exactly in good taste. We remarked Mrs. 
Stephens, Mrs. Ellett, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Tuthill, Miss 
Caroline May, the sisters Warren, the sisters Carey, the 
author of “ Harris Child,” Minnie Myrtle, and several 
others which she mentions. Miss Leslie was also there, 
probably having the highest claim, as being the first 
among all to make female authorship in this country an 
honorable and sustained profession. 

“Mrs. L. 8S.”—We can give a solution of the difficulty 
and a simple remedy, speaking from our own dearly 
bought experience. 

Most people believe that a silk, woollen, or cotton 
article, not much worn, cannot easily be injured. They 
are quite correct; but there is an agent by which it 
may be very quickly injured, if people are not careful; 
namely, the rays of the sun Bove glass windows. 
Dr. Ure says: “ To the same cause (meaning the sun 
and glass) must be ascribed the decay remarked in 
stuffs themselves by the actionof light. ‘ Among several 
examples which I might adducg’ (says Dufay), ‘I might 
mention a curtain of fugitive crimson taffeta, which had 
remained long stretched behind a window; all the parts 
which were opposite the panes of glass were entirely 
deprived of color, whilst those which correspond to the 
wood of the casement were much less faded, and further 
the silk itself was almost destroyed in the discolored 
parts, where the curtains could be torn with the slightest 
effort, while it retained elsewhere its usual strength. 
The injury to the curtains could, in a great measure, 
be remedied by having the blinds down wher the sun is 
oul.’ ” 

“ Miss M.”—A “jacket” and a“ basque” are one and 
the same. A basque, properly speaking, is the skirt, or 
elongation of the waist over the hips. It is an extremely 
old fashion revived, and loses nothing of the popular 
favor the present year. 

“ MADELINE.”—Too much jewelry is always con- 
sidered a sign of vulgarity. It is better to err on the 
side of plainness. With many ladies its excessive 
amount is a ruling passion, but it always shows unfor- 
tunate training, or a weakness of mind. 

“ JOSEPHINE B.’’—We recommend an allowance, and 
a strict attention to an expense book, to cure the incipient 
habit of extravagance. If the school-girl lives beyond 
her income, so will the wife, and thereby mar, when 
she should help to make, her husband’s fortune. Keep- 
ing accounts is indispensable to the analysis and review 
of past expenditure. An outlay not subjected to the 
control of any accountantship is almost sure to outstrir 
the income, however large it may be. Retrenchment 
thus becomes necessary; but where is it to begin; 
There is nothing to show where the expenditure has been 
excessive. This difficulty stands on the threshold of any 
attempt to economize. The expenditure is found to be 
beyond the income, without knowing why; year after 
year creeps on; debts are incurred; capital is broken 
into ; the income is diminished; whilst, very probably, 


























FASHIONS. 


-he expenses are increasing, and embarrassed circum- 
stances must ensue. 

“Mrs. P. B.”—* Mortimor’s College Life’’ is the 
seyuel to “ Lewis’ School Days.’”’ No selection could be 
more useful or appropriate for boys from twelve to six- 
teen. The first is a book for any age, however. 

“A Youne SouTHERNER.’’—White laid, or Paris 
paper and envelopes, of a corresponding and moderate 
size, are the most reliable. Fancy tints and stamps 
come and go, a fashion of the day. 





Fashions. 





NOTICE TC LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Havinea had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 





search required. 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to t*2 care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When /e goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered fix, s1, 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 

FOR FEBRUARY. 


By a happy conception of the artist, we have at once 
the front and reverse of the single graceful figure in 
evening-dress. 

The robe is of steel-colored silk, with a raised pattern 
in black velvet on the flounces, which are also edged 
with a heavy point lace. The sleeves, in three flounces, 
correspond precisely to the skirt. The back of the cor- 
sage is plain; the front draped, and fastened bv bands 
of the point. Hair in full bandeaux, fastened by a pearl 
comb, a cordon of the point passed across the brow, fast- 
ened by a single black rose and foliage. For a dinner 
dress, nothing could be more simple and elegant. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 

DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


ANY young, or for that matter elderly lady, so dise 
posed, may easily ruin herself in ribbons, the present 
year; never were they so much in demand. Ribbons 
for the hair, fur the waist, bretelles, bracelets for dresses, 
even for lingerie, are the style. It is but “a quarter” 
hore, or “ fifty cents’’ there; this lovely moired velvet 
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for a waist ribbon, a dollar and a half; that bow for 
the throat, three shillings. The quarter eagle is gone 
in a morning, and a break is made in the month’s al- 
lowance for things really necessary. Black velvet of 
every width we have noticed as being used in unlimited 
quantities; as an example, we give a collar and sleeve, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 





The collar, Fig. 1, is a favorite style, Miladi, curving 
with lappets in front, and square on the shoulders ; the 
material is of handsome lace, the style is seen in gui- 
pure, Valenciennes, Honiton, and Maltese; around the 
neck run two narrow threads of velvet ribbon, and a 
double band of the same encircles the collar and the 


Fig. 2. 





ding 


Fig. 2 


interior of the lappels. is the correspor 
sleeve: two large puffs of clear muslin or lace, 
by inch wide velvet ribbon; the fall ot lace about the 
hand corresponds in every respect with the collar. 
These are worn by persons not in mourning, and are 
among the most remarkable novelties of the winter. 
Canezens, made of tulle, either black or white, ze- 
braed with velvet or colored ribbons, are as much wern 
as ever for evening dress or opera ; they cover the neck, 
and at the same time give a lightness of effect, which 
is requisite in evening dress; a decided relief to ladies 
who, though un peu pass‘e, are not willing to assume the 
comfortable high corsage and voluminous sleeve of & 
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Chaperone. Dress bodies for walking or visiting re- 
main rather high, and flounces are the prevailing style 
for silks of moderate thickness. It would be folly to 
flounce a moire, or any of those imported robes that 
combine velvet, satin, and moire in elegant variety. It 
is fortunate that the exercise of individual taste is the 
only guide in this respect; the time has been when not 
to have flounces left one out of the pale of fashion; 
but she is by no means as arbitraryas of old. Morning 
and walking-dresses, as a genera) thing, have sleeves 
elosed at the wrist. The Margaret of Valois is a favorite 
shape; a wide sleeve gathered at the top and bottom; 
at the top there is a little jockey (a cap); at the wrist, 
a deep cuff, turning back, forming a round point on the 
front of the arm. This form is especially suited to our 
winter climate, or for breakfast dress at any time. 
Black veivet and moire jackets, worn with a silk 
skirt, are considered evening dress four a small com- 





suitable for young girls. Fig. 3, side view of a white 
bonnet ; the principal material is heavy satin, lightened 
by ruches of satin ribbon, placed transversely from the 
edge of the brim to the crown; small plume, turning 
backwards. Fig. 4, interior of blonde ribbon and ge- 
ranium leaves, suited to a full face. Bonnets remain 
small on the cheeks, but the fronts come further forward 
on the top of the head. In plain velvets, either therry 
or epingle, the cartains (capes) are made very wide, 
plaited in large plaits, and stand out very stiff. Most 
of them are edged with bionde or black lace, whichever 
is used on the bonnet; the principal peculiarity of the 
winter’s bonnets is, that the curtain is set on the very 
edge of the crown, instead of an inch or two below it, 
as heretofore, thus making an unbroken slope from the 
edge of the brim. Flowers formed of a combination of 
velvet and feather, or of satin and feather, will be much 
employed in trimming winter bonnets. Among the new 
flowers of this kind, many of which bear a near re- 
semblance to nature, may be mentioned the thistle, the 
peony, the poppy, and the rose. Plush has also been 
successfully employed in combination with feather, in 
making flowers. We have seen a bonnet ornamented 
wiio a cactus formed of plush—the long, drooping sta- 
meus being made of white feather, spotted and shaded 
with lilac. new feathers introduced for bonnets 
include some of two colors intermingled; as, gray and 
black, blue and black, white and violet: two of these 
feathers are placed on each side of the bonnet. 

Gagelin has just brought out some novelties in dress 
silks Leyond all previous designs, among which, the fol- 
lewna, &-ticles have more particularly attracted notice: 


he 
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pany, and are very handsomely trimmed. Among the 
handsomest trimmings, we notice in the first place rich 


galloons of black guipure; then deep fringes, with lilies 


of the valley and jet, or the same flower with beads, 
surmounted by a magnificent guipure. Nothing can be 
prettier or more elegant than these ornaments, which 
have a peculiar air of distinction. The guipure, to 
which are suspended lilies of the valley and beads in 
jet, is a really fairy creation at once strong, daintily 
executed, and of an admirable effect; in fact, the very 
ideal of perfection. 

We have also seen some very charming trimmings 
for dresses. They consist of a variety of galloons, some 
with tufts, others with rosettes of a contrasting color. 
Other very pretty ones are made of a mixture of plush 
or velvet with double fringes, which will give striking 
relief to the dresses decorated with them. 

We give aside and front view of two drawn bonnets 


Fig. 4. 





a moire antique, imperial green, crossed by columns of 
very large spots contrasting strongly with the ground. 
This pattern is one of the most remarkable novelties of 
the season ; it has a very distinguished appearance, and 
is made of all colors. 

Next come Pompadour dresses having flounces covered 
with small flowers, which are exceedingly stylish ; fine 
silks with lozenges in camaieu, of two colors; gros de 
Tours, with flounces bordered by large bands of fringe¢ 
velvet, tissues of inexpressible magnificence, some 
with broad stripes, others with running patterns; and 
lastly the Memphi dresses, the most astonishing things 
we have ever seen. The skirt from top to bottom is 
composed of a sort of pyramids, formed by garlands of 
bright, varied, and changing colors, producing an effect 
of indescribable richness. I may also mention his snow 
dresses, having three flounces embellished with plush 
designs. 

Aprons, either of black or fancy silks, are wern for 
home toilets by young ladies. The usual width is two 
breadths, the second one divided, and placed each side 
of the other; they may be flounced or trimmed across 
the bottom by any handsome galloon; if narrow, in 
several rows of graduated width above the hem; if 
wide, a single one is sufficient. Pockets, if wished, are 
trimmed to correspond. Moire or satin galloons will be 
found to need less brushing than velvet. For young 
girls, a tight dress, that is, without basque, and an apron 
form the most suitable morning dress. Dressing-gowns 
should be left for married ladies and invalids. 

FASHION. 
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MARKETING IN A SILK DRESS. 
(See description.) 
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EMBROIDERED CAP. 












































SLIPPER. 


BRAIDING OR CHAIN STITCH, 


BRAIDING PATTERN FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 
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SLIPPER FOR CHENILLE EMBROIDERY. 








CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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OAKFORD’S NEW STYLES 


FOR CHILDREN’S FANCY HATS AND CAPS. 


No. 1. 


158 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


No. 2. No. 3. 





No. 6. No. 7. 





No. 1.—Infant’s Fine Cassimere Hat and Plume. 
“ 2.—Boy’s Cap. Latest Pattern. 

* 3.—Boy’s Cap. 

“ 4.—Child’s Cap. 

“ 6.—Fancy Hat for Child. 

“ 6.—Lady’s Riding Hat. Louis XIVth Style. 
“ 7.—Child’s Fancy Brown Beaver Hat. 
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THE ALBONI. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


Tris garment has an indescribable air of elegance which distinguisnes it at a glance from those which 
offend the eye of true taSte. It is made of velvet, with the hood and the border of moire antique. The inside of 
the hood is of velvet; a bow with streamers made of moire antique, edged with chenille, ornaments the back. 
The tabs in front are cut at bottom with a slope, or at an angle, so as to present when both sides join an ob- 
tuse point; the moire antique borders the edges. A very beautiful cable cord with tassels ornaments the neck. 
The fringe which is looped and tasselled is of the most gorgeous character. 
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THE ANDALUSIAN. 





' \ 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voret, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


THE ladies will not quarrel with us if we afford them a glance at the novelties which await their approba- 
tion when the spring season shall open. 

This mantilla is made of poult de soie, or moire antique, of every color, the one from which the illustra- 
tion is taken being black. It differs considerably from any which we have heretofore offered, chiefly in the 
style of the back, which adjusts itself with an easy looseness to the wearer’s figure. For this purpose the 
back is cut in six separate pieces; the seams which are thus formed being adorned with drop buttons. The 
cape reaches to the shoulders and is slightly pointed at the back, corresponding to the shape of the lower out- 
line of the mantilla. The flounce, which is plaited in reversed folds, and extremely full, is ornamented, 
as is also the cape, with rows of gimp rosettes, and a neat looped fringe. 
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